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| 7 R E F A 0 E. 
1 was not my intention to 83 or detain 
| 1 the reader with a preface; but ſome time 
aſter the following ſheets were ready for the 
preſs, a pamphlet came forth with this title 
A defence of the Eſſay on Spirit; with remarks on 
the ſeveral pretended Anſwers; and which may 
ſerve as an antidote againſt all that ſhall ever appear 
againſt it, If the book itſelf ſhould really be 
able to ſupport ſuch a Title-page, and be found 
anſwerable to the latter part of it, my labour 
can avail but little. I think, however, that I may 
be pretty ſecure of its making any impreſſion to 
my diſadvantage, as the author of it, in the 
| firſt place, does not ſeem rightly to underſtand 
the very ſcope and deſign of the prot he has un- 
dertaken to defend. 
Hie tells us, that the ande of the Ea Ys | 
* whole book ſeems only intended, not to en- 
« force any explanations of his own, but to 
« ſhew how ineffectual all attempts to explain 
« this myſtery (the doctrine of the Trinity) have 
« been hitherto*.” Now, if he has enforced ns 
b expla- 
7 Deſence, p. 5. „ 
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explanations of his own, then it would be im- 
poſſible for me to extract and produce them : 
but the ſubſtance of them, in ſhort, is as fol- 
lows:— The perſon of the Father, only, is the 
one ſupreme intelligent Agent : the Son, and Holy 
; Spirit are not really God, but called ſo, becauſe 
by an authority communicated to them from 
the Supreme, they are commiſſioned to ACT AS 
Gops with regard to thoſe inferior beings com- 
mitted to their charge*,—And fo far is the Eſſay- 
writer from endeavouring to exclude every ex- 
planation, that his whole book is ee | 
calculated for the ſupport of his. 

Let it alſo be conſidered, that in the dedica- 
tion prefixed to his Eſſay, he hopes that his 
„ ſentiments will by gentle degrees come, by 
« the bleſſing of God, to be made a part of 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the country *,” If 
therefore, as it is aſſerted in the Defence, he has 
enforced uo explanation of the Trinity; and it is 
nevertheleſs hoped in the Eſay, that his ſenti- 
ments will be made a part of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion; this is in effect to hope, that Nothing (by 
the bleſſing of God) will be eſtabliſhed as a fun- 
damental of the chriſtian faith. So that this Gen- 
tleman, inſtead of defending the Eſſay, ſeems to 
have defeated its principal intention, miſrepre- 
ſented its author, and reduced his whole book to 
an abſurdity. - = Another 


» Seecbap. V. of the following Afar. . fi. 
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Another method of this writer, almoſt as hurt- 
ful to the cauſe he has undertaken as the former, 
is to aſſert what he cannot poſſibly know to be 
true, even ſuppoſing it were ſo, and what the 
world muſt know to be falſe. Upon the publi- 
cation of the Ey, and to prevent in ſame mea- 
ſure (as the Editor expreſſes himſelf) the evil ef- 
fects of that treatiſe, a juſtly celebrated diſcourſe 
on the Trinity, by the late Dean Swift, was re- 
printed in Ireland, This diſcourſe, the author 
now before us has aſſaulted with a great degree 
of prejudice and animoſity; and after he has ſift- 
ed ſome abſurd and contradictory ſenſes out of 
its expreſſions, and treated his'lordſhip of Orrery, 
and other able and learned gentlemen, with great 
contempt for not having ſtill enough to make the 
ſame diſcovery, confidently affirms, that he has 
« ſhewn the Dean to have been an Arian in bis 
| heart*.” Now, if the Dean has been ſo unhappy 
in his expreſſions, as to ſubſcribe himſelf an Arian 

| while he meant to declare himſelf a Catholic, he 
muſt ſurely have wanted common ſenſe; a defect, 
which (in his day) he was farther from than moſt 
men living: if in his expreſſions he appears to be 
orthodox, and yet was, in the ſecrets of his heart, 
an Arian; this author muſt pretend to ſome de- 
gree of omniſcience in being able to find it out. 


b-2 As 
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As a ſpecimen of his comments upon the Holy 
Scripture, I may ſet down the evidence he has 
alledged in favour of angel-worthip. 
The Arians have always been greatly diſtreſſed 
to juſtify the adoration they allow to the ſecond 
and third perſons of the Bleſſed Trinity, while 
at the ſame time they place them in the claſs of 
created beings. Ir is therefore preſumed in the 
Eſſay, that the worſhip of angels can be no ido- 
larry, becauſe it terminates in the one only aud true 
God; to which a certain author* has very judi- 
ciouſly replied—“ yet it ſeems, in St. Paul's 
« ſtyle, being idolatrous, and deing (religious) ſer- 
« vice to them which by nature are no Gods, are ſy- 


nonymous expreſſions.” But here, the author 


of the Defence, in order to avoid the conflict in 
which he ſeems apprehenſive of a defeat, can- 

not but lament the ill treatment the ſcriptures 
of truth meet with, when they light into in- 
« diſcreet hands, who catch at a ſingle verſe, 
« which without conſidering the context, they 
« roreft to their own purpoſes: for in thoſe words 
« of St, Paul, the crime is, ſerving them which 
„ aye not Gods by nature, without a commiſſion 
« from God for ſo doing; by which means, 
« the ſervice did not terminate in the © one ny 
* and true God.“ | 


That 


"vor an article publiſhed in the Dublin Literary Journal 
for December 1744, " Page 13. 
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That there are, in the world, men alarmed 
and unſtable, who bend and accommodate the 
ſcriptures to ſome private purpoſes of their 
own, is a lamentable truth, which every ſerious 
Inquirer will be ready enough to confeſs: and 
the reader, I am ſure, will agree with me, that 

the remark I have juſt now tranſcribed, is likely 
to afford us a moſt ample confirmation of it: 
for after this pathetic exclamation againſt ill 
treatment, indiſcreet hands, and a diſregard to 
the context, the verſe itſelf contains an argument 
full and clear, and the diſregarded context 
without a commiſſion from God for ſo doing—which 
gives a contrary turn, off 4 ne to the whole, | 
is not St. Paul's, but his own 
Tf the crime of the — in ning 
their idols, conſiſted (according to this author's 
ſtate of the caſe) only in a want of commiſſion; 
then he muſt ſuppoſe it poſſible, for God to au- 
thorize that very crime, againſt which he hath 
pronounced the moſt extreme vengeance and 
malediction, the very abomination that he hatetbi; 
for the adoration of the creature, to redound to 
che. glory of the Creator; and for the worſhip of 
an idol, the ſtump of a tree, to terminate in the 
one only and true God, - 

1 will in this place tale the liberty of pro- 
pounding the following ſhort remark : that as it 

b 3 appears 
Deut. xii, 31. See chap, xxviii. 14, Ce. | 
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appears from the text of St, Paul above · cited, we 
are to worſhip thoſe only who are (Þvors 91s) 
Gods by nature; and as all the primitive eccleſi- 
aſtical writers, in their application of the term 
win, eſſence, make it ſynonimous with Pvoic, na- 
ture, it may; I humbly conceive, be inferred 
from hence, that the Homooufian doctrine, for 
the ſake of which the Arians would reject both 
the Athanafian and Nicene creeds, is ſcriptural 
in its term, as well as in its ſenſe. For, if we 
are to worſhip the Son and Holy Spirit, as the 
 Arians themſelves are forced to confeſs, they 
muſt be God by NATURE, oppourrcs, of the ſame 
' gffence or nature with God the Father“; if not, 
the adoration we pay to them muſt include us in 
that ſentence of condemnation paſſed upon the 
idolatrous Gentiles, But to return to the author 
whoſe manner of reaſoning I ſhall, in the next 
place, take ſome notice of. 
Dean Sui tells us in his 00 chat 66 1 
three hundred years after Chriſt, there ſprang 
up an hereſy of people called Arians, from 
* one Arius the leader of them; theſe (ſays he) 
* denied our Saviour to be God; where the 
author immediately replies“ than which no- 
6c thing 
| kay enrwnkit pci ↄ— wage eos [apdios. 
Notandum , rffentiam & naturam idem of apud Patresy 
Leont, de Sect. p. 308, 


ges the argument from the word pues farther inſiſted 
wpon in the Cath. Docht. p. 47. Edit, 3. 8v0, 


„ 

6 thing can be more falſe; for they wy acknow- 
& ledge him to be God!. 

Here the reader ſhould be informed, that this 
writer has /wo definitions of a God: by the 
firſt, there is a ſupreme and true God; by the ſe- 
cond, a ſubordinate and nominal God, who only 
4s as ſuch, of which ſort he ſays there may be 
three hundred. Now if it be faid, that the Arians 
denied our Saviour to be God, he exclaims againſt 
the charge, as if it were falſe, when in reality no- 
thing ever was more true, For Dr. Swift meant, 
and this author knew it very well, that the Ari- 
ans denied Chriſt to be the true God; whereas he 
| himſelf only means, that they did not deny him 
to be one of the three hundred above-mentioned. 

Where he cannot difprove any thing, he puz- 
zles and perplexes the whole cauſe, and by in- 
terweaving a proportionable quantity of falſhood, 
_ renders a queſtion, in every view of it, unintel- 

ligible; and fo far he is certainly in the right; 
for error is not to be advanced either by truth or 
perſpicuity. In purſuance of this plan, he con- 
founds the Conſubtantialiſts (that is, the catholic 
Chriſtians) with the Sabellians, and the Sabellians 
_ with the Conſubſtantialiſts, in the following man- 
ner“ The Conſubtantialits and the Sabellians 
« (ſays he) agree exaFly in their opinion of the 
e indiviſible unity of the ſubſtance of God be- 
« tween the three Perſons of the Trinity.“ 


b 4 Which 
) Page 222 Page 44. *' Page 27, 28. 
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Which i is impoſſible to be true: For if the Sa- 
bellians agreed fo exatly in this matter with the 
Catholics, they muſt then have maintained that 
there were three Perſons in the Trinity, between 
| Whom this indiviſible union might ſubſiſt : but 
on the contrary, they affirmed the whole God - 
head to be He vrogacis, or e „ only 
ONE hypoſta/is or Perſon. 1 
Again: When the Father, "os and Holy 
« Spirit,” ſays he, are declared by the Atha- 
„ naſians to be the ſame one undivided Perſon in 
reality; Lon 1 do not ſee any difference be- 
« tween that and the doctrine of Sabellius ",” 
Firſt, he makes the Sabellians aſſert three Perſons 
in the Godhead, who never allowed more than 
one; then, makes the Aubanaſiaus allow but one 
Perſon, who always aſſerted three; and then ſo- 
lemnly declares—that he ſees no difference be- 
tween their doctrines! This very precipitate 
_ gentleman ought to have reflected ſeriouſly on 
the notorious falſities advanced in his book, of 
which I could produce many more inſtances. If 
he ſhould condeſcend to do this, at my earneſt 
requeſt, I would then recommend to him a com- 
pariſon between Rev, ii. 2, and xxi, 8, being 
willing to hope, that thoſe texts, when laid to- 
gether and conſidered, may have ſuch an influ- 
ence upon his heart, as to e him to alter 
his 


dee Epipban. v. 2. p. 13. page 425, 43» 
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his ſtyle, and favour us with a piece rather more 
chaſtiſed and correct, if ever he ſhould ae 
again in the capacity of an author. 
I cannot obſerve in a more proper place, ue 
he threatens the world with a treatiſe, whence it 
will “appear, that that part of our Eccleſiaſtical 
% Hiſtory, which relates to the diſpute between 
e the Arians and Athangfians, is little better than 
* an heap of fallities and forgeries*:” For [ 
apprehend that the forgeries above-mentioned 
will enable any reader to conceive a proper idea 
of an Arian turned Hiſtorian: If theſe are not 
ſufficient, let him attentively peruſe the author's 
whole book ; and if that will not do, let me be- 
ſeech him to conſider that account the moſt ex- 
cellent and learned biſhop Hull has given of 
| Chriſtoph. Sandius's Nucleus Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtice 
—copiofiſſimd fabularum & contradictionum acceſ- 
ſione locupletatus and I am perſuaded he will 
then be upon his guard againſt every hiſtorical 
tract which comes from that quarter, 
1 ſhall now remark (and in truth I am almoſt 
tired of remarking) his raſhneſs in cenſuring 
what, it is plain, he has not properly conſidered, 
The celebrated and learned Dr, Stebbing, in a 
quotation this author has made from him, ſays, 


„„ How 

Page 40. 
» Def. Fid. Nic. Proœm. F 6. See alſo Page, bo, 121, 
229, & alibi ſparſim.— The Irenicum Irenicorum is another 


hiſtory of the ſame complexion with Sandiuy, 
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6 How three, as diſtinct in point of agency, as 

46 Peter, James, and John, ſhould by one com- 
„ mon principle of exiſtence, be one eternal 
« God; this exceeds the meaſure of our finite 
« underſtandings to comprehend: yet it is not 
„therefore a contradiction ; yet it is not there- 
fore incredible.” Which obſervation, though 
common, is yet very pious, well expreſſed, and 
worthy of a Chriſtian Divine, But, ſays our au- 
thor, If the Doctor had but inſerted any one 
e noun-ſubſtantive after the adjective tbree, which 
« he, as all the Athanafians carefully do, has 
% difingenuouſly omitted, and without which the 
« whole ſentence is nonſenſe ®, he could not have 


« avoided ſeeing the contradiction, as well as 


pointing it out to others q. The noun-ſubſtan- 
tive inſerted by the church upon this occaſion, is 
the word Perſons : and the moſt free and diſpaſ- 
ſionate enquirer can perceive no contradiction in 
laying, that the bleſſed Trinity are three Perſons, 
and one God; three and one, in different reſpelbs; 
three, in reſpect of their perſonality, and one in 
reſpect of their divine nature, or, as Dr. Stebbing 
has worded it, their common principle of exiſtence. 
To ſay, either that they are three Perſons and 
one Perſon, or, three Gods and one God, would 
| 55 "i 


* He elſewhere ſays of this expreſſion, that it is—nonſenſe 
artfully cloathing itſelf, that it may look Fg like 
lenſe, F. 3% 35+ 
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be to ſuppols them three and one, in one and 
the ſame reſpect, and would indeed amount to a 
contradiction in terms; which is the very thing 
this author has made of it: „for, adds he, 
every one, who is not out of his ſenſes, mult lee, 
« that affirming three eternal Gods to be one eternal 
God, is a contradiction *,” Very true: and 1 
hope no man that is in his ſenſes, when writing 
upon ſuch a ſubject as this, would dare to make a 
contradiction where he did not ind one. But I 
muſt preſs this point a little farther: for it is ob- 
ſervable, that the very ſame omiſſion of the noun- 
ſubſtantive, and where the very ſame ſenſe is ex- 
preſſed too, occurs more than once in the inſpired 
Wrilings, tu #% o ralnp EN ich], and again, Odlo. 
0+ TPEIZ, EN «01, Theſe THREE are on- ſo that 


. this bold accuſation of diſingenuity, nonſenſe, and 


ſomething worſe, alledged at firſt againſt Dr. 
Stebbing, will, when carried forwards, be at laſt 
fixed upon Him—whoſe name I dare not men- 
tion upon ſuch an occaſion, 

In order to give a proper account of the anti- 
dote, and enable the reader, as well as I can, to 
comprehend the force and propriety of it, it 
will be requiſite to premiſe a few of the author's 
principles, as they are to be collected from that 
part of his book, which precedes what is called 
in the Title- page — An antidote againſt all that 
ſhall ever appear alu the on Spirit. 
The 
F. 34» 358. 
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"The er of the Deſence then, declares againſt 
all the decrees of councils and dotirines of nen; 
adviſes metaphyſical divines to forbear their wh 
comments; and will ſuffer nothing but clear and 
expreſs revelation * to determine him with regard 
to any article of moment, And yet, in expreſs 
contradiction to all this, the ingredients of his 
antidote, which is to preclude all future contro- 
verſies, to determine the queſtion for ever on the 
Arian ſide, and (as its very name implies) to ex- 
pel the poiſon of orthodoxy, are nothing more 
than a quotation from Juſtin Martyr”, and an- 
other from the Gentleman's Religion; the former 
a very obſure metaphyſical comment, the latter a 
groundleſs and unſupported aſſertion. If we had 
not ocular demonſtration for this, it would ſeem - 
_ altogether incredible, that the ſame author who 
has rejected all human comments, and ſet at naught 
all the councils in Chriſtendom”, ſhould think him- 
ſelf ſecure under the ſhelter of that very autho- 
rity, nay, under a ſmall and inſignificant portion 
of it, the whole of which he has made it his buſi- 
neſs to vilify and contemn. Had he been more 
conſiſtent with himſelf, and propoſed his quota- 
tion from Juſtin Martyr with the ſobriety that 
might have been expected, I ſhould then have 
attempted to ſhew, that it contains he indivifible 
union 


P. 3. bid. *P. 4, 50, 79. 
7. 54 m0 78, 0 to 82. P. 29. 
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uuion of the Son with the ſubſtance of the Father ; 
though blended, as I freely confeſs, with ſome 
perplexed and metaphyſical reaſonings, more re- 
concilable to the principles of Plato, thanto 
| thoſe of the Holy Scripture. However, as he has 
introduced it in ſuch a manner as to render it re- 
pugnant to his own principles, and therefore in- 
capable of doing his cauſe the leaſt ſervice (be 
the doctrine of it this or that) I ſhall not try to 
give the reader any edification or amuſement by 
a critical diſcuſſion of a very long paſſage, un- 
likely to afford either. 

But I muſt not throw his book aſide; without 
giving ſome ſhort account of his language; I 
mean, of his candour, humility, and charity; 
- which virtues are as much diſregarded in the De- 
fence (if that be poflible) as they are recommended 
in the Eſay. 

The gentlemen who have advifed the Roy: 
rend author of the Eſay to reſign his preferment; 
that is, in effect, to appeaſe his conſcience, re- 
tract his ſubſcription, and ceaſe to diſturb the 
peace of the church with his own private ſeru - 
ples; he upbraids with a ſpirit of perſecution and 
ignorance *; which is not more unkind than it is. 
_ untrue and injudicious. For, on the contrary, 
thoſe reſtleſs and diſcontented men, who have 
tailed againſt the doarines and authority of the 
church 


p. 2. - * 
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church as ah intolerable burden, and have undef 
taken to ſupplant its truth by a ſurreptitious in- 
troduction of theirownerrors, (whatever ſpecious 
appearances of candour and moderation they 
might at firſt aſſume in propoſing them) have in 
fact, when affairs have taken an unhappy turn, 
themſelves proved the moſt lawleſs perſecutors 
and mercileſs oppreſſors of all civil and religious 
liberty: And I leave it to be conſidered, whether 
the ſpirit which has diſcovered itſelf in this De- 
fence, were it permitted to have its full play, 
would not treat all its opponents with as little 
mercy as they did. Beſides, how inconſiſtent is 
it, firſt to tell us that our doctrines and ſubſcrip- 
tions are ſuch as muſt drive all men of ſenſe and 
honefly (ſuch as the author is) out of the church *; 
and then, when we ground a flight admonition 
upon his own principle, to turn ſhortupon us with 
the ſtale pretences of popery ! perſecution! St. 
Dominic | Biſhop Bonner | fire ! faggot, &c. ! 
Dean Swift he calls a Goliab of Gath, ſent out 
(by the republication of his ſermon in Ireland) 
to defy the armies of the living Gd; and thinks he 
has fung a fei round pebbles of arguments ſo direttly 
in his face, as to make him lie proftrate upon the 
ground. Which unnatural application of the 
Scripture-hiſtory gives us a taſte of his vanity; 
and ſhews, that in his opinion the Ariaus are the 
Are WEE | elect 
"gt bid. e 3h and $4. 
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ele& people of God, the true Iſraelites, whilſt 
all the oppoſers of their doctrine (which I hope 
includes every good chriſtian in the nation) are 
uncircumciſed Pbiliſtines, infidels, idolaters, and 
in profeſſed rebellion againſt the living God. 

The orthodox Clergy in general, he reviles as 
a ſet of cloudy, bigotted, indolent men, who, if 
they can but preſerve their ſubſcriptions and good 
livings, care not what becomes of Chriſtianity * ; be- 
cauſe they have not wrote an anſwer (or had not 
at leaſt when his book was publiſhed) to the late 
Lord Bolingbroke's objections; and unleſs he bas 


written one himſelf, it is unfair to make this a pre- 


tence for inſulting them. _ 2 
The learned gentlemen that have annerind in 
print againſt the Z/ay, he calls, collectors of ca- 
vils', orthodox gentry*, men that neither under- 
ſtand the diſpute, nor any thing elſe", their own 
trumpeters', minor ſcribblers*, animals', buzzing 
inſefls", hard heads", &c. &c. charges the grave 
and learned Dr. Stebbing with wilful nonſenſe, the 
whole church with 3la/phemy* : then wipes his 
mouth, and humbly deſires that if any body 
ſhould undertake to anſwer the Eſſay on Spirit, 
they will do it with Chriſtian candour and mo- 
deration 74 3 
5 KP 'F rom 


p. 52, 53. P. 3. | FI 19, and 53. 
dP. 15. %%% | P. 52. 
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From this view of things, we cannot but con- 
ceive a proper opinion both of the talents and the 
'rit of this author; whom, in truth, it has 
given me much leſs pleaſure to expoſe, than con- 
cern that there was occaſion for it. And now, if 
this Defence was written by the author of the Eſſay, 
what an amazing change of character is here! 
In the ay it is— Homo ſum, humani nihil a met 
alienum puto %,—T hat principle which diretts us to 
uſe all men well, can never vindicate us in uſing any 
man ill*—And again—were it not that experience 
convinces us of the matter of fact, it would be HARD 


TO BELIEVE that mens paſſions could carry them to 


that degree of animoſity againſt each other, on account 
of opinions BARELY SPECULATIVE (ſuch as the 


| Catholic deftrine of the Trinity is ſuppoſed to be, 


and upon which the diſpute has turned in this 


Defence) which we find praftiſed in all countries, 
and almeſt in all ages. There the ruling principle 
is an univerſal love and affection, making chari- 


table allowances for every ſet of men in the 
world; extending even to Hereticks, Infidels, Jews, 


and Mabometans;, and laviſhly diſpenſing, as 


from the papal chair, its indulgencies to every 
error under heaven. But here (in the Defence) a 
very different paſſion is predominant; ſo far from 


mal ing allowances in favour of error, that it can- 


[wv] - 
the fincere advocates of the /ruth; but vents it. 
felf in wilful forgeries, contempt, calumny, and 
all the overflowings of an enraged malevolence: 
The Eſay and the Defence of it being generally 
allowed to have come from the ſame hand, the 
indecent heat and obloquy of this latter piece 
will oblige us to underſtand all the candid expreſ. 
 frons in the former work as things uttered under 
a maſk, and againſt the courſe of nature. Where 
the mind is miſted, the ſpirit is very apt to be em- 
dittered: and true charity is the fruit only of true 
religion. Whence it comes to paſs, that if gentle- 

neſs and moderation are affected by the diſturbers 
of our peace to ſerve a turn, they are pretty ſure 
to appear in their proper character as ſoon as they 
are contradited. When the wolf aſſumes the per- 
fon of the ſheep, the likeneſs is found only in the 
cin; the voice, and the teeth, and the claws, 
are juſt as different as they were before; and 
if the animal is ſuſpected, and forced upon a 
ſcuffle in his own defence, the cloathing is of no 
farther ſervice. 

However this may be, it plainly appears, that 
the favourers of Arianiſin are not always candid 
and charitable: therefore I muſt beg leave to 
obſerve that if any learned gentleman, who is of 
their opinion, ſhould think ſo inconſiderable a 
writer as I am worth his notice, and fairly pro- 


Poſe his . to any yu of the following 
93 | work 


[ xvi] | 
work with ſenſe and argument, I ſhall be ready, 
with God's leave, to give him ſatis fact ion to the beſk 
of my abilities, and with ſeriouſneſs and mode- 
ration. But if any writer ſnould unfortunately fix 
upon the ſame plan with the author of this De- 
ſence, and perſuade himſelf that he can invalidate 
my arguments by ſetting me down for an animal, 
a buzzing iuſell, or an hard head, I can eaſily for- 
give him, but muſt be excuſed from making any 
reply. ; 15 
When the firſt edition of this anſwer was pub- 

- Tiſhed, it was heavily threatened, and I was aſſur- 
_ ed that ſome ſuſficient hand would undertake to 
write againſt it: but nothing appeared, except, 

ſome flouriſhes of the Bear-garden in a Monthly 

Review, the production of a ſet of writers, with 
whoſe principles, deligns, and calumnies, the 
publick is now ſo well acquainted, that they will 
never think the worſe of any Chriſtian, becauſe 
he is reviled and cutraged in their publications. 
If ſome may have been prevented cither from 
reading or approving this work, or any other I 
have publiſhed, by the illiberal railings of Re- 
views and News Papers, the time may come when 
they will be undeceived: and if not, I have met 
with ſo much friendſhip and favour from men of 
genius, men of the beſt learning, and higheſt 
ſtation, that Fam already more than recompenſed 
for all the detractions of infidelity, envy, 1gnoy 
rance or uncharitableneſs. The 


f xxvii ] 


The Defence of the Eſſay on Spirit, of which I 
have now been giving an account, is ſo empty of 
wit and argument, and withal ſo domineering in 
its manner and expreſſion, that the reader may 
perhaps be diſcouraged from going through the 
following ſheets, and think it ſcarcely worth his 
while to ſee the book itſelf confuted. Therefore 
TI beg leave to aſſure him, that many articles of | 
great importance are brought into conſideration, 
to which 1 endeavoured as to do as much juſtice 
] was able: and there is among the reſt a ſubject 
of great curioſity, the Trinity of the Heathens, 
which I have here opened as to its meaning, and 
| illuſtrated it from prophane authors in a manner 
not to be met with in any other be that 
I know of, 

This anſwer was written at a time when I could 
not poſſibly have gone through it, under the diſ- 
advantage of my ſituation upon a country curacy, 
unleſs I had been favoured with the uſe of a well 
furniſhed library, belonging to my principal, 
Sir John Dolben, to whom the firſt edition was 
dedicated; a gentleman, whoſe memory I ſhall 
always regard with honour and gratitude, for the 
benevolence of his nature, his learning, and ac- 
compliſhments, and above the reſt his piety and 
charity: all of which were once ſo well known, 
and are now ſo well remembered, that it is not 
neceſſary for me to enlarge upon them in this 
place. - When 


xxviii * 


When a man ventures to become an author 
early in life, it is very poſſible that his zeal on 
ſome occaſions ſhould be greater than his expe- 
rience: and this conſideration will, IT hope, be of 
fome weight with thoſe who are friends to the 
church, and are more than pretenders to learn- 
ing, not to be extreme in remarking the imper- 
fection⸗ of the following treatiſe ; ſome of which 
this latter impreſſion has given me an opportu- 

nity of removing. 

As to thoſe readers, who are content to ground 
their belief (if I may call it ſuch) on the infalli- 
bility of a Clarke, a Sykes, or an Hoadley, &c, I 
ſhall be diſappointed if I expect that they will 
either make any candid allowances for me, or 
venture to give me any of their arguments: and 
ſo I leave them to proceed as they have hitherto 
done; not without beſeeching God that he would 
open their eyes, and bring them back to the ways 
of truth, righteouſneſs, and peace, for his glory, 
and the laviog of their own ſouls, 


Pluckley, 
March 7 1769. 
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X E author of this c addreſſes 
his dedication to the Lord -· primate 


of Ireland, and ſets out with tell-- 
ing his Grace, that “ as a clergyman, he 
« was obliged to ſubſcribe the articles of 
« our religion, and give his aſſent to all 
« things contained in the Book of Common 
« Prayer; but fince that time, having 
« thought, as well as read, he finds that he 
« does not now agree exa#ly in ſentiment 
« either with his former opinions, or with 
 * thoſe perſons who drew up the articles 
B 2 ä 


141 


« of our religion, or with the compilers 
« of our Liturgy, and in particular with 
„the Athanafian Creed; and therefore he 
% has laboured under ſome difficulties 
* how to direct himſelf in theſe circum+ 
, ſtances.” 

In all this the author gives notice to the 
primate, (and had his name been prefixed 
to the work, the notice had been very fair 
and honeſt) that he is at length become 
heterodox in his opinions. This he im- 
putes to his thinking as well as reading. 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that this change in 
his character is the reverſe of what hap- 
pened in St. Pau/; who began firſt with 
_ thinking, and proceeded thence to be/ieving. 
I verily thought with myſelf (faith he) that 
T ought to do many things contrary ta the name 
of Teſus of Nazareth, Atts xxvi. 9. And 
though he appears to have been naturally 
a man of a tender and humane diſpoſition, 
his miſtaken way of thinking had fo ill an 
influence upon his conduct, that he beat in 
every Synagogue them that believed. Ibid. 
xxii. 19. But when it pleaſed God to o- 

pen his eyes, he was transformed from a 
| | thinker 


F ET 

thinker into a believer ; and conſequently, 
from a perſecutor ihto a ſufferer ; boaſting of 
it as his privilege, that it was given to him 
not only to believe on the name of Chriſt, 
but alſo to ſuffer for his ſake, The author 
will provoke us to conſider this difference 
between thinking and believing in a more 
particular manner in the following pages.. 

As to the difficu/ty he complains of un- 
der his preſent circumſtances, .I apprehend 
it is no very difficult matter to dire him- 


ſelf properly on ſuch an occaſion ; becauſe 


nothing hinders him from reſigning his 
preferments, if he objects to the conditions 
upon which they are held. He confeſſes, 
that he now differs in opinion from him - 
ſelf ; from the perſons who drew up our 
articles in conformity to the word of God; 
from thoſe who in this age are ſubſcribers 
to the faith; in ſhort, he confeſſes that 
the whole eſtabliſhed church is againſt 
him. Now he cannot ſurely be ſo unmer- 
ciful to our conſciences, as to expect, that 
we ſhall diſregard all theſe authorities; 
go contrary. to the ſenſe of the church 


in all ages; and calmly give up our faith 
| B 3 and 


„ —_ 

and dnfrine, in compliance with the 
opinion of one ſingle perſon, who, not many 
years ago, was of a different opinion; and 
is perhaps but lately come to his preſent 

opinion: which is to ſuppoſe, that the 

truth of Chriſtianitydepends upon opinion ; 
and that its very leading article, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, may be this or that, 
juſt as a wavering mind happens to /in. 
That vein of ſcepticiſm in which this 


author hath indulged himſelf, inclines him 


to apprehend any attempt towards avoiding 
diverſity of opinions, not only to be an uſeleſs, 
but alſo an imprafticable ſcheme. In the 
title prefixed to the Articles of the Church 
of England, the avoiding diverſity of opinion 
appears to be only one half of the deſign 
with which they were drawn up; or ra- 
ther, it is in fact the ſame thing with 
the eftabliſhing of conſent touching true. reli- 
gion. If true religion then is of any im- 
portance to the world, the attempt to 
bring men to a conſnt about it is laudable, 
pious, and neceſſary. But if it matters 
not whether men embrace truth or 
falſhood, whether they have the faith of 
Proteſtants, the ſuperſtition of Papiſts, or 
the 


e 
the hereſy of Anius, Sucinus, or the Alcoran; 
then the attempt to reconcile them to one 
and the ſame rule of faith is, as this 
writer calls it, an geg, ſcheme. If it 
ſhould alſo be found impracticable, St. 
Paul hath puhliſhed an injunction Which 


is very abſurd, becauſe no man can be 


bound to perform what is impoſſible. 3 £ 


beſeech you brethren by the Name of our Lord 


Feſus Chriſt, that ye all ſpeak the ſame 
thing, and that there be no divifions among 

you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the ſame mind and in the ſame judg- 
ment“. Such was the advice of this in- 

ſpired Apoſtle to the church of Corinth : 
But the author of an Eſay on Spirit, having 
thought as well as read, hath diſcovered 
that all attempts of this ſort are not only 
uſeleſs but alſo impracticable. 

He is fond of this diſcevery, and expreſ- 
ſes a doubt whether any two thinking men 
are agreed exattly in their opinions. It by 
thinking men he means learned chriſtians, 
who have ſtudied the Bible and primitive 
antiquity with a proper regard to both, I 
am very ſure he is miſtaken ; for two ſuch 
„„ Ez men, 


91 Cor. i. 10. 


„ 

men, if mut up in ſeparate cells, as tliey 
report of the ſeventy Greek interpreters, 
would as ſurely agree in /en/e as they would 
differ in expreſſion, if required to deliver 
their opinion concerning any fundamental 
docttine of chriſtianity. By /hinking men, 


therefore, I ſuppoſe him to mean gderiftical 


philoſophers, who think at random, or, as 
they call it, freely. If an aſſembly of theſe 


were to be queſtioned concerning their own 
inventions, there would probably be as 


many opinions 'as men, and all without 
foundation. 

Thus much for the diſagreements of think- 
ing men; from whom the author makes a 
tranſition to what he calls, the unthinking, 


and obſerves, that whatever country you go 
into, let the religion be what it will, the un- 


thinking part are always the reputed ortho- 
dox ©, A truly chriſtian account of the ho- 
ly catholic church! which, it ſeems, is 

compoſed of nothing but men who think 
without agreeing; and men who agree 


without thinking. I would aſk this gentle- 


man, from whom the unthinking herd * of 


, « Ibid. 


this 


a 
this nation derive the faith now eſtabliſned 
in our creeds and articles ? for if they did 
not alſo derive it from another unthink- 
ing herd, their orthodoxy will reflect 
no. diſgrace upon the religion of their 

country. But they derive it, thro'. the mi- 
niſtration of the Apoſtles and their ſucceſ- 
ſors, from Chrift; therefore the herd, 
whether thinking or unthinking, can as 
orthodox, be charged with nothing, bue 
what, if carried far enough backwards, 
will equally hold good againſt C and 
his apoſtles, 

However we may boldly challenge him 
to prove the orthodox an unthinking herd; 
becauſe the men, who are the formal pro- 
feſſors of orthodoxy, are thoſe who folemn- 
ly ſubſcribe their unfeigned afſent to the 
orthodox faith, I mean, the clergy of the 
nation 3 who from the diſcipline they un- 

dergo before they are called upon to give 
this proof of their orthodoxy, are ſuppoſ- 
ed, at leaſt, to be men of ſome diſcernment 
in matters of chriſtian doctrine and human 
literature. Theſe then are the unthinking 
herd, thus reflected upon, of whom he 
ae 


"if 


[ 10. ] 

charitably concludes, that if they ſubmit 
to the Creeds, they doit without thought; 
| for to think, in bis ſenſe, is to contradict 
the church. But neither will the ſubject 
bear tobe inverted; for it is not altogether 
fo clear, that ignorance will preſerve an 
appearance of orthodoxy among the vul- 
gar; rather the contrary. For moſt of 
thoſe ſectaries which have rejected ortho- 
doxy, and look upon the glad and humble 
profeſſors of it, as Milton repreſents the 
Devil to have looked upon Gabriele, have 
generally ſprung from the root of igno- 
rance ; which, when nouriſhed by a pro- 
per degree of pride, is always productive of 
error. 

The Qualers, for example, aroſe from 
the ever memorable George Fox, a mean 
and ignorant mechanick, who could hard- 
ly ſpell his own name ; yet, with bloody 
invectives againſt Baal's priefts, execrable 
e devil. driven Judafer, with which, 

and 


* Proud Iimitary cherub ! Par. loſt, B. iv. 969. Had Sa- 
tan been ſpeaking to one of the orthodox, inſtead of limitary, 
he would have ſaid, I ſuppoſe pacing in the trameli of 
the Church, See Middleton's Free Enquiry. | 


+ a 
and many more ſuch ſoft appellations lie 
honoured all the true miniſters of Chriſt, 
was enabled to draw away the wnicarned 
and unſtable into the very ſink of error and 
deluſion. Now, if 4% think, be to ſubſti- 


tute heterodoxy, and a lying fpirit inthe 
place of ſound faith and the ſpirit of truth, 
George Fox and his adherents ought to fit 
very high in the ſynagogue of /hinkers; and 
if the author ſhould ſtill profeſs to think, 
in this ſenſe, it may not be an unproſitable 
mortification to him, to ſee how much 
ncarer the thinking herd approach to bru- 

_ tality, than thoſe whom he is pleaſed to 
ſneer for flaviſhly embracing. the n we 
their fathers. 

He allows, indeed, that an un iformity of 
profeſſion may be both practicable and uſeful ; 

and that it. ſeems in ſome degree neceſſary 

fer the good of ſociety'. In this, if I am not 
ſo unhappy as to miſunderſtand him, he 
ſinks the chriſtian religion into a political 
ſcheme, calculated for the preſervation of 
peace, or the outward forms of factety*, and 
intended only to make men hang togethec 
like 


4 Ibid. « P.g, 


like a ſwarm of bees, which at the end of 
the ſummer, are to be ſmoaked out and bu- 
ried in the earth. But the eſſential worth of 
the chriſtian faith, is its great promiſe not 
only of this life, but of that which is to come. 
The good of fociety, without any thing 
farther, will ſound very flat and dead in the 
ears of all thoſe whoſe hopes are full of immor- 
ality ; and is ſeldom recommended mere- 
ly of itſelf, but by your little philoſophi- 
cal dabblers, who cither diſbelieve the 
reſurrection, or do not expect tc to receive 

any advantage by it. 
If an uniformity of profeſſion be all that is 
neceſſary, and if even this be no farther 
neceſſary, than for the preſervation of 
peace; then any national religion, eſtabliſh- ' 
ed and agreed upon by compact and con- 
ſent, would anſwer the end as well; fince 
the external regulation of ſociety would 
not, in this caſe, depend upon the ind or 
quality of the religion, but upon the unifor- 
mity with which it is profeſſed. This ſenti- 
ment, which ſavours ſtrongly of infidelity, 
is nearly related to ſome others which I 
mall extract from the celebrated Dr. Mid- 
| aleton, 


H 
dleton, who in his angry letter to Dr. Vater- 
land has the followin 4 grave remark upon 


the immorality of Tindal's ſcheme. © Should 
he then gain his end, and actually demo- 
« liſh chriftianity, what would be the con- 
«« ſequence} what the fruit of his labours, 


« but confuſion and diſorder, till ſome 


other traditional religion could be ſettled 
s in its place; till we had agreed to recal 
either the gods of the od world, Jupiter. 
«« Minerva, Venus, &c. or with the idola- 
* ters of the new, to worſhip ſun, moon, and 
«« gars; or inſtead of Feſus, take Malamet 
« orConfucius, for the author of our faith !“. 
And to the ſame purpoſe, p. 55. © but 
& ſhould we conſider it (chriſtianity) as 
the beſt of all ather religions, the beſt con- 
trived to promote public peace and the 
 & good of faciety — then his crime will 
* be aggravated in proportion—ſince, as is 
„ ſaid above, ſome traditional religion or o- 
© ther muſt take place, as neceſſary to 
„ keep the world in order.” 
1 ſhall diſmiſs theſe ſentiments with ob- 
ſerving briefly, that a political agreement 
* 


7% 
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in the idolatrous republics of Rome and 
Athens, and peace and union under Chriſt 
in the hou/hold of faith, are things as dif- 
ferent in their nature as in their value 
and importance; the former being whol- 
ly built upon temporal cofffiderations, 
and intended to prevent fellow ſubjects 
from cutting one anothers throats ; though 
the principles they went upon often made 
them do it, and were more frequently pro- 
ductive of anarchy, diſorder, and blood 

ſhed, than of order, peace, and wholeſome” 
diſcipline, The latter is grounded upon 
an uniformity of ſaving faith, revealed in 
mercy to loſt mankind, by the righteous 
judge of all the carth, and implanted in the 
hearts of the meek and lowly ; enabling 
them- to bring forth thoſe uniform and' 
genuine fruits of love and charity to their 
fellow-redeemed, which will entitle them, 
a8 a nation, to the protection of God in 
this life, and at length exalt them to a place 
in the glorious aſſembly of the firſt born, 
in the regions of anne bliſs and/im- 


mortality. 
But it was his intereſt to 1 an uni- 


formity 


ng: 1 | 
formity of belief a matter fo light and tri- 
vial; or, if of any conſequence, a ſcheme 
quite zmpratticable; and to recommend, 
inſtead of it, that uniformity: of profeſſion 
which: would be no better than de/iberate 
hypocriſy ; that his readers might be the 
better prepared to receive his opinion con- 
cerning ſubſcrifittons : for as it is the deſign. 
af his work: to deny the conſubſtantiality 
and co- eternity of the ever- bleſſed Trinity. 
to which doctrines, as they now ſtand in 
our creeds and articles, he hath by a ſub- 
ſeription declared his n feigned aſſent; it 
muſt alarm the honeſt part of his readers, 
and put them upon enquiring, what me- 
chod he has found of quieting his con- 
ſcience:? Why, truly, a very odd one; for 
it is his opinion, that a man, for prudential . 
reaſons, may: Honeſtly. ſubſcribe and ſubmit to 
the'uſe of ane eſtabliſhed. form, though he in 
ini private opinion may think another to be 
better; and as for ſuch of his brethren, 
who differ from him, they confider ſubſerip= = 
trons in the ſame light with the bigotted nem. 
bers of the church of Rome 
Sins 
P. 9. P. 17. 


„„ 
Some writers would be grievouſly at a 
loſs, if they were not permitted to play 
the church of Rome upon us, when they 
have nothing elſe to ſay for themſelves. 
The articles of the church of England are 
the beſt ſecurity we have againſt the er- 
rors of the church of Rome. When Arian- 
iin is let in upon us by the breaking down 
of our eccleſiaſtical fences, Popery may 
enter at the ſame breach : therefore the 
bigotted members of the church of Rome 
never yet were ſo blind to their own in- 
tereſt as to take part with thoſe who are 
for keeping up the credit of our creeds and 
ſubſcriptions: but, unleſs they are ſorely 
belied, have co-operated againſt them in 
diſguiſe with diſcontented parties of every 
_ denomination. He that conſiders this 
fact, will not be tempted to think lightly 
of moral honeſty or chriſtian fidelity, be- 
cauſe a deſigning writer is pleaſed to ſtig- 
matiſe ſuch parts of it with the name of 
popery, as really have nothing to do with 
popery ; or if at all concerned with it, are 
directly againſt it. For if we are not 
firittly bound by a ſubſcription to be Chriſ- 
_ tians 
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tians and Bs we may ſubſcribe 

with our hands, and declare with our lips, 
and yet in our hearts be yery Papiſts, Jews, 

Mahometans, or what we pleaſe. 

1 muſt therefore alk, for what purpoſe 
any man ſubſcribes, to, what the author 
calls, an eftabliſbed form, that! is, to the book 
of common prayer, and all the doctrines 
therein contained, but. to ſatisfy the church 
that he believes tien, 

It hath often been, jnfited Popeye 
that with the utmoſt truth and propriety, 
that our articles are articles of dod7rine, 
That kind of gſent which is given to 
chriſtian doctrines, we call faith; there- 
fore, when a perſon declares his ent to 
 theſedoctrines, we mult of neceſſity under- 
ſtand that he belreves them; or that the 
Church of England is ſo loqſe in its obli- 
gations, as to allow a man to declare one 
thing and mean another. 

If ſuch prevarications as theſe ſhould be 
admitted, how can the ſtate be ſecure of 
any man's fidelity, or the king of his alle- 
giance, when the ſame ſubtilties which 


can explain away his eccleſiaſtical ſubſcrip- 
C tion, 


EF. 
tion, will prevent the moſt ſolemn ſtate 
oaths from binding him? This is ſuch a 
violation of truth and honeſty, as muſt 
give offence to every one who wiſhes well 
cither to the church or ſtate; for ſhould 
ſuch looſe principles prevail, the moſt im- 
portant contracts, nay (I repeat it again) 
the moſt ſolemn oaths, on whatſoever oc- 
caſion ſubmitted to, may be broken 
aſunder by thoſe who are reſolved to have 
the liberty of turning with every blaſt. _ 
He may laugh, if he pleaſes, at ſome 
ho take occaflon, from the form of declara- 
tion of afſent, to brand thoſe who preſume 
to doubt, or differ from them in any of their 
IMAGINARY ORTHODOX notions, with the 
imputation of perjury, or at leaſt of hypo- 
cri; for whoſoever ſets up theſe princi- 
ples muſt be; guilty of one or both; and 
though the author were maſter of as much 
ridicule as a late Iiſb Dean, any plain man, 
who will abide by his common ſenſe, 
might, upon this ſubject at leaſt, be an 
overmatch for him. | 


But 
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But he has found out a remedy which 

he thinks ſufficient, if not to remove theſe _ 
difficulties, yet to make him pretty eaſy ® 
under them; if not to heal the wound, yet 
to ſtupify the part in ſuch a manner, as to 
render it inſenſible: for though by the 
expreſs words of the declaration, every 
clergyman is obliged todeclare his unfeigned 
Ant, and conſent to all and every thing con- 
tained and preſcribed in, and by the book of 
common prayer; yet ſince it is ſaid in the 
ati of uniformity, that he ſhall declare his 
aſſent, and conſent te the uſe. of all things 
contained in the ſaid book, he may read the 
declaration with a /atent reference", to the 

intention of the act, and thereby aſſent to 
nothing more than he uſe of the things, 
which, in the eſſay-writer's opinion, in very 
different from afenting to the _—_ tem- 
. fetves*. 
Such latent references as take away the 
meaning of what a man declares plainly 
with his lips, would agree better with the 
character of a Jeſuit, than that of a pro- 
teſtant Clergyman. However, the refe- 
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rence here pleaded for is not reaſonable; 
and if it were allowed, it would not come 
up to the author's purpoſe. It is not a rea- 
ſonable reference, becauſe it is much more 
natural, that the ſenſe of the act ſhould 
be gathered from the words of the declara- 
tion, than that the ſenſe of the declara- 
tion ſhould be explained by ſome prepara- 
tory expreſſions in the act; and to guard 
againſt this or any other evaſion of the de- 
claration, it is purpoſely enjoined that the 
declaration be made in theſe words and 20 
other. This was then imagined to be a full 
and ſufficient ſecurity, the church not be- 
ing aware that any proteſtant would bor- 

row from the papiſts the doctrine f latent 
references. 
But even granting (which [ have neither 
right nor reaſon to do) either that theſe 
words were tranſplanted from the act into 
the declaration; or that in the declaration 
he might be indulged with a latent reſe- 
rence to them, this would not anſwer the 
author's purpoſe. For in the book of 
Common Prayer, 7 the uſe of which he 
gives his aſſent, are there not crecde and 
arliclts, 


„„ 
articles, as well as offices, prayers, and 
ſuffrages? And how a creed, or an article 
of doctrine, can poſſibly be u/ed otherways 
than by being believed, 1 own, Iam wholly 
unable to ſee. 

Beſides, to ſay nothing of creeds and 
articles, how can any perſon aſſent to the 


Ie of ſuch prayers as expreſs ſupreme ado- 


ration to the perſons of Chriſt and the 
Holy Spirit, when he has perſuaded him- 
ſelf, and would perſuade others, that ſuch 
worſhip is :dolatrous? It is preſumed, what 
is here ſaid may be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
the uniformity of profeſſion he would con- 
tend for, cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without 
an uniformity of faith: for as the profeſſion, 
which is to be uniform, muſt be a profeſſion 
of faith, the difficulty will always remain, 
and we ſhall never be able to get clear of 
it ſo long as we have any Neger or con- 


ſcience left. 


In ſhort Our Articles are articles of 
dArine ; and \chi6iefote every declaration of 
unfeigned aſſont and conſent to them, ſtrictly 
implies a belief of them: when the author, 
therefore, inſinuates that à man, for pru- 
| | C4 | dential 
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dential reaſons, may honeſtly ſubſeribe ond 
ſubmit to the uſe of one eſtabliſhed form, though 
he, in his private opinion, may think am- 
ther to be better, he might have ſaid in 
other words, “a man may honeſtly de- 
*«« elare that he believes what he does not 
„believe: nay, that he believes ſuch 
things, as no man can be an honeſt chriſ- 
tian without believing, whether he de- 
_ clares it publicly or not. 

Before I drop this ſubje&, I muſt hum- 
bly take the leave of remonſtrating to the 
author, that he knows all theſe ſhifts and, 
evaſions to be inſufficient For if a cler- 
gyman may profeſs what he does not be- 
lieve; or if a ſubſcription for peace-ſake 
to an eſtabliſhed form be all that is requir- 
ed, what makes him fo reſtleſs? why 
would he alter the things themſelves, when 
he confeſſes himſelf to be pretty eaſy in 
having aſſented only to the uſe of them? 
would he ſet his brethren right in articles 

of faith? No: that ſcheme is both «/e/e/5 
and impratticable: yet, in contradiction to 
this principle, it is the purpoſe of his 
whole book to proſelyte the church of 
| Ireland 
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Treland to his own private ſentiments, and 
(as hath already been obſerved in the Pre- 
face) he hopes to ſee them adopted as a 
part of the eftabhiſhed religion. = 
But error is ſeldom ſo happy as to bs 
conſiſtent with itſelf; and from theſe con- 
tradictory principles, when laid together, 
it appears, that articles of faith, if drawn 
up according to his fancy, are neceſſary 
enough; but if publiſhed by the general 
aſſent of the church, and comprehending 
the doctrine of the pureſt ages, they are 
not neceſſary. 
The ſubject of a fraudulent fubſeription 
having been largely and fully treated by 
Dr. Waterland, and that in a much better 
manner than I can ever hope to inſiſt upon 
it, I refer the reader to his Caſe of Arian 
Subſcription, and the Supplement to it, 
which have, and always may give general 
ſatisfaction upon this point; and if the 
author had read them, he might have 
found a much greater difficulty in making 
| himſelf, as he hath done, fo eaſy under 
theſe circumſtances. : 
C2 Having 
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Having thus endeavoured to miſrepre- 
ſent the /ub/cription of the Proteſtant clergy, 
in order to leſſen the obligation of it, he 
proceeds to ſet that of the Nicene biſhops 
in the ſame light; that their ſubſcription, 
when falſely charged with the ſame frauds, 
and degraded to a like inſignificancy, may 
keep his own in countenance, He tells us, 
that at the council of Nice, the Emperor 
| Conſtantine a/lowed every one to put their 
own ſenſe upon the word conſubſtantial, and 
not the ſenſe that was intended by the com- 
pilers of the creed: and accordingly, Euſe- 
bius, Biſhop of Cæſarea, though he at firſt 
refuſed ſubſcribing, yet when he was allowed 
to interpret thewordconſubſtantial, asmean- 
ing ONLY, that the Son was not of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the creatures that were made 
by im; he then ſubſcribed it, and ſo, in a 
little time after did Arius”. I will not ſay, 
that I /i-þec7 all this to be falſe, becauſe I 
can prove, that there is not one word of 
truth in it, from the beginning to end; 
which the author, perhaps being conſcious 
of, has ſpared us the trouble of being re- 
- ferred to his authorities. For 
| „„ 
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For in the firſt place, the Emperor did 
bot allow any of the ſubſcribers to put a 

ſenſe upon the word conſubſtantial, different 
f.tom that intended by the compilers of the 
creed; and it would have been very ſtrange, 
if he had inſtructed the Biſhops how to un- 
derſtand a creed of their own compiling, 
being then but a catechumen, and neither 
then nor ever after ſo aſſuming as he is 
here repreſented. The word (Homoduſios) 
conſubtan tial, was added to the creed by 
general conſent, and is explained, not as 
meaning ONLY, That the Son was not of the 
fame ſubſtance with the creatures that were 
made by him; but, according to the expreſs 
words of Euſebius, which I here give at 
length, that the Son of God hath no commu- 
nity with, or reſemblance to created brings; 
but that in every reſpect he is like to the Fa- 
ther only, who hath begotten him; and that 
he does exiſt of NO OTHER SUBSTANCE OR 
' ESSENCE BUT OF THE FATHER, To t/us 
(adds Euſebius} thus explained we thought 
good to give our afſent ; more eſpecially, Be- 
cauſe we alſo knew, that ſome of the ancient 
earned and eminent Biſhops and writers have 
_ made 
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made uſe of this term Homoduſios, in ehein 
explications of the divinity of the Father and 
of the Son. Thus much therefore we have ſaid 
concerning the creed publiſhed (at Nice) to 
which WE ALL AGREED, not inconfiderately 
and without examination, but according to 
the SENSES GIVEN, which were diſcuſſed in 
the preſence of our moſt pious Emperor, and 
for the reaſons aforementioned received with 
unanimous conſent *. This is part of a letter 
written by Euſebius * himſelf ; in which 


' Rownr: Hiſt Lib. 1. ch. 8, 
* If the reader deſires to ſee a farther vindication of OUR 
Zuſebius, as Mr. Whifton is pleaſed to call him, let him con- 
| ſult A ſecond Review of Mr. Wuss ron“ Account of primitive 
Doxologie: p. 19. The author of this pamphlet and of the 
Review which preceded it, was Mr, Thirlby, a very young 
man, who expoſed the unfair practices and miſtakes of Mr. 
Whiſflen, with great learning and force of argument, ſo as to 
reduce the importance of his character in the eyes of the 
© publick, Mr. 7hir/by was ſuppoſed to have been very much 
aſſiſted in his criticiſms, by the able and learned Dr. Aron 
of Cambridge, V could never be prevailed upon to publiſh 
any thing as from himſelf. Dr, Cave has an expreſs diſſer- 
tation upon the ſuppoſed 4riani/m of Euſebius, at the latter 
end of the zd vol. of his Hi/oria Literaria; in which the 
character of that Father is very ſufficiently vindicated a- 
gainſt the miſrepreſentations of Le Clerc, a diſappointed 
Hugonet, who had ſtrong prejudices againſt the clergy, and 
in his notions bordered mo nearly upon Free t9inking, 
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there is no appearance either that the ab- 


ſcription of this learned Biſhop was frau- 


dulent, or that the Emperor indulged the 
ſubſcribers with private ſenſes of their 
own: for it is expreſly ſaid, that the Bi- 
ſhops preſentat the Nicenecouncil ſubſcrib- 
ed the Creed according to ſenſes given 
and agreed upon publickly ; five only, out 
of three hundredand eighteen, being of the 


Arian opinion. The author's repreſenta= 


tion of this affair, ſo different from the 
real fact, will be a ſufficient excuſe for us, 
if we exclaim in the words of biſhop Bull, 
quis cordatus idem habebit me ndaciſſimo 
Mi hominum generi”'? | 
But the account now before us will 
make it neceſſary to proceed a little far- 
ther: for the ſubſcription of Arius is men- 
tioned in ſo artful a manner, and ſhuffled 
in with that of Eu/ebius, as to make inex- 
perienced readers believe they were both 
of the ſame complexion: whereas Euſe- 
bius aſſented to the conſubſtantiality of the 
Son in terms ſufficiently clear and ſtrong ; 
but Arius under a very deteſtable ſubter- 
fuge. 
Def Fid. Nic. p. 144- $ 4+ 
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fuge. We are told, that he wrote down 
his own heretical doctrine upon a piece of 


paper, which he concealed in his boſom ; 
then appeared boldly before the Emperor, 
ſubſcribed the Creed, and took a ſolemn 


 _ oath, that he did really believe—as he had 


written. This done, the Emperor diſ- 
miſſed him with theſe words. © If thy 
faith is right, thou haſt done well in 
&© ſwearing to it; but if it be ſtil] wicked, 
* and thou haſt ſworn notwithſtanding, 


may God take vengeance on thee for thy 


* oath “.“ It will not be amiſs here to add 


the concluding part of Arius's hiſtory; 


which I ſhall relate in the words of the 
very learned and pious Dr. Cave, referring 
my reader, for the truth of the relation, to 


the authorities quoted in his margin, moſt 


of which I have taken the pains to conſult 


for myſelf. The buſineſs of Arius his ſub- 


ſcription was tranſacted on a Saturday; 


and in virtue of it, Alexander the biſhop 


_ * Socrat, Lib. I, cap. penult. 
E., ephn ou ir n wii, naht whngag* ti k ary; 11 1 
any; (u, nai wyora;, o Or® 1 TH opry woe Ta nala (t. Athanaf | 
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of Conſtantinople was enjoined to receive 
him the next day to communion. But 


that very evening, or, as others report, 
po 


* the next morning, Arius going through 
the ſtreets with a pompous train of his 
„friends and followers, ſwelled with the 
* hopes of to-morrow's triumphs, was 
« come to a place in Conftantine's Forum, 
„hen he found himſelf neceſlitated to 
« enquire for a place of caſement, where 
his ſpitits ſuddenly failing, the fate of 
* treacherous and apoſtate Judas became 
his portion, he fell headlong, and burſt- 
* ing aſunder in the midſt, immediately 
expired. Socrates and others ſay, that 
* the bowels, and all the inteſtina, with a 


: 6 vaſt flux of blood iſſued out. His friends 


« impatiently expect his return, till it 
« ſeeming longer than ordinary, ſome went 
„to call him, and Euſebius +, more for- 
ward than the reſt, reproached his back- 
« wardneſs and neglect both of his friends 
and himſelf; but hearing no anſwer, 
a they went in, and there found the wretch . 


6 e in his own filth and blood. 
| « is 
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His followers were ſtrangely ſurprized 
« with the accident, which they could 
« not but look upon as a fatal blow to their 


« cauſe; though, to cover as much as 


might be the ſhame and terror of ſo in- 
« famous a death, they fled to their old 
« refuge of lies and falſehood, giving it 
out, that his death was procured by ſor- 
e cery and magic arts,-Thus died Aris, 
« the great incendiary of the church; and 
% happy had it been, had his ſchiſm and 
« his principles died with him f.” 
I had flattered myſelf that the advocates 
of Arius his doctrine would have left his 
perſon to that infamy, from which they 
have never attempted to retrieve it, with- 
out giving the cauſe, in ſome reſpect, or 
other, a worſe look than it had before. 
But in the firſt volume of Moſbeim's Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, tranſlated by Mr. Maclaine, 
miniſter of the Engliſh Church at the 
Hague, there occurred to me the follow- 
ing reflexion on the death of this Arch- 
heretic in a note of the tranſlator. © After 
OP n conſidered this matter with the 


* utmoſt. 
3 Cave' s Lives of the Fathers, Fol. edit, 4. p. 382. 
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«« ytmoſt care, it appears to me extremely 
*« probable, that this unhappy man was a 
« victim to the reſentment of his enemies, 
« and was deſtroyed by poiſon, or ſome 
« ſuch violent method. A blind and fa- 
* natical zeal for certain ſyſtems of faith, 
« has in all ages produced ſuch horrible 
acts of cruelty and injuſtice v. By what 
ſteps the author diſcovered this extreme pro- 
bability, it doth not appear. The Ecclefi- 
aſtical Hiſtories and writings of the fathers, 
have been open to other readers; and an- 
tiquity never furniſhed them with any evi- 
dence whereupon ſuch a conjecture might 
be grounded. Indeed this writer doth not 
pretend to any; and it is plain he never 
found any, by his laying this black in- 
dictment in ſuch vague and general terms, 
% poiſon or ſome ſuch violent method.” But 
the circumſtances of his death are not to 
be reconciled either with poiſon or any 
other method of human violence. He was 
to all appearance in health and high ſpi- 
rits a few minutes before the accident: and 
beſides, we know of no poiſon that can ex- 


pel 
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pel the entrails. If he had been aſlaflinated, 
his own followers, by the principal of 
whom he was attended in the inſtant after 
his death, muſt have diſcoyered marks of 
violence upon his body; and they wanted 
neither ſagacity nor malice to make the 
moſt of any ſuch appearance. Nothing re- 
mains then, but the aſtrology and art- 
magic of the perſecuted Athanaſius; by 
imputing it to which, whatever may be 
pretended by the Arians of this age, the 
Arians of that have given us their own teſ- 
timony that his death was ſupernatural, 
The circumſtances of his death were noto- 
rious throughout the whole city of Con- 
antinople, and, as Socrates adds, in a man- 
ner throughout the whole world: the 
Emperor was very much alarmed, and his 
own party for a while were confounded, 
all men looking upon it as an inſtance of 
remarkable vengeance immediately fallen 
upon him from heaven. This, however, 
is a perſuaſion of the ancients, which, as 
Mr. Mac/aine thinks, will find “ but lit- 
* tle credit in theſe times. That may be: 
but then if the incredulity of this age is 
8 „ to 
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to be admitted as a teſt of falſehood; we 
muſt do juſtice on the other ſide, and ad- 
mit the credulity of the age (credulous 
enough on ſome ſubjects) as a teſt of truth: 
then we may ſhut up our books, and leave 
incredulity to determine, that Arius did 
not die by the judgment of God; while 
credulity affirms, without reaſon or evi- 
dence, that he was actually murdered by 
the bloody-minded orthodox, This me- 
thod, for the brevity of it, will be extreme- 
ly convenient, and will give an entire new 
face to the whole NY of: the ancient 
church, 

The ſuppoſed murder of Aria then hath 
nothing to reſt upon but the following re- 
flexion, which is improperly worded and 
very injuriouſly applied: - a blind and fa- 
„ natical zeal for certain ſyſtems of faith 
has in all ages produced ſuch horrible 
acts of cruelty and injuſtice.” Syſtems 


of error, ſuch as the heathen ſyſtem, the 


Apoſtate-Jewiſh ſyſtem, the Arian, and 
the Papal ſyſtems; theſe, and not that 
ſyſtem of faith which the fathers of the 


| Nicene council had derived from Chriſt and 
D | 115 
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his Apoltles, have been followed with a 
blind and fanatical zeal : and as men per- 
fecute others only when they cannot juſtify 
themſelves, all theſe ſyſtems being defective 
in point of reaſon and argument, could ne- 
ver put up with contradiction, and were 
therefore productive of the moſt Horrible 
acts of cruelty and injuſtice, to which may 
be added all the exceſſes of lying and ca- 
lumniating: while the orthodox faith, 
from the firſt planting of chriſtianity, in- 
ſtead of perſecuting, hath been expoſed in 
all ages as the object of malice and perſe- 
cution to other ſyſtems. If the Nicene 
chriſtians had torn the fleſh of Pagans from 
their bones and roaſted them alive upon 
gridirons, had crucified the Jews, and 
drawn togethet five thouſand armed ſol- 
diers to force Athania/ius upon the church, 
as the Arians did to drive him out and aſ- 
ſaſſinate him, &e. &c. they might then have 
deen naturally enough ſuſpected of other 
acts of cruelty and injuſtice ; though ſuch 
a ſuſpicion would not be a ſufficient war- 
rant with hiſtorians'of credit for charging 
* with any particular act without 
| ſome 
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ſpme particular evidence, of which, in this 
caſe, the author hath not produced one 
ſyllable; but hath only ſhewed us the 
ſtrength of his wiſhes and the bias of his 
inclinations, The ſcditious practices of 
Arias, his life, theimpiety and ill effects of 
his doctrine, toget her with the terror and 

infamy of his death, have reflected ſo little 
credit upon his party, that they are tempt- 
ed to blanch his hiſtory at the expence of 
the orthodox. This however is not to be 
done by a ſtratagem ſo barefaced as that 
of the learned Mr. Maſbeim's tranſlator : 
for although the credulity of ſome meny 
in ſych matters as make againſi the church, 
is now. riſen to an extravagant height; 
there are many ſtil] left, who are not 
quite ſupple enough to take an author's 
bare word for a capital crime, ſuppoſed to 
have been committed fourteen hundred 
years before he was born; and this againſt 
all the reaſon and circumſtances of the 
fact, together with the expreſs teſtimony 
of the age in which it happened. If this 
be the way of improving an hiſtory of the 
church, I ſhall expect ſhortly to ſee ſome 
Da annotator 


1 
annotator riſe up <a do juſtice to the cha- 
rater of Judas: whoſe death having been 
attended with the Arian ſymptom of his 
bowels guſhing out, on which account Epi- 
plianius a1 not to obſerve that Aris 
died, xD x, Iuda; Tie, as Judas did of 
old; it may appear extremely probable to a 
perſon who conſiders the matter with the 
utmoſt care, that he died by poiſon or ſome 
 fuch violent method, and was a victim to the 
Hind reſentment of St. Peter and the other 
apoſtles in their /anatical zeal! I repreſent 
theſe things, not out of any hatred or 
contempt for the perſons of the Arians, 
but that they may ſtop a little and conſi- 
der, to what groundleſs, indeed to what 
iniquitovs, ſhifts they are driven to varniſh 
a bad cauſe, not to be maintained but by 
calumny, clamour, or violence; and theſe 
ate not the marks either of truth or of 
chriſtianity, | 
We are now returning again to the af 
of uniformity; the author of the Eſſay hav- 
ing imagined that “ theſe words 70 the uſe 
% were omitted with defign” (in the 
declaration) « as a ſnare to oblige poor con- 
5 Scientious 


TT 
* ſcientious men to give up their livings:“ 
and accordingly he tells us, ** there were 
1800 perſons deprived of their livings, 
rather than ſubmit to the terms preſcri- 
% bed.“ Now ſuppoſing all this to be 
true, the cauſe for which he is pleading 
can receive no advantage by it; as it never 


was eſpouſed, to the beſt of my know- _ 
ledge, by any one of the perſons thus de- 


prived: and I make no doubt but that ma- 
ny of them would rather have ſubmitted to 
be burnt alive than ſubſcribe to the doc- 
trines advanced in an Eſay on Spirit. But 
to ſpeak the truth, the characters of theſe 
poor conſcientious men, and the eircum- 
ſtances of their deprivation are ſcandalouſly 
miſreported to bring an odium on the at 
of uniformity and the preſent conſtitution of 
the church of England. This is the ſcope 
of all that ſuperabundance of charity affect- 
ed by this writer; who ought to be re- 
minded, that when charity is all of it pla- 
ced in one of the ſcales, and there is not a 
drachm left in the other, it is no longer 
charity but partiality and injuſtice, — 
| „ | The 
. 
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The moſt authentic account of the ex- 
pulſion of the Calviniftica/ miniſters by the 
att of uniformity after the Reſtoration, is de- 
livered down to us by the eatl of Claren- 
dan; whoſe credit as an hiſtorian is too well 
eſtabliſhed to need any of my recommen- 
dations; and that he was furniſhed with 
the beſt materials cannot be queſtionedz 
himſelf having been the principal agent 1 
the tranſactions of that time. 
The caſe is related by our author with 
theſe three circumſtances. 1ſt. that the 
number of thedeprived miniſters was 1800. 
2dly, that they were poor conſcientious men: 
and 3dly, that the declaration which re» 
quired their aſſent to all things in the Com- 
mon Prayer was the reaſon of their non+ 
conformity. | 
1. As to their number, the noble hiſs 
torian aſſures us, that the preſbyterians 
themſelves, in their petition to the king 
againſt the act of uniformity, made it 
ts five times more than was true; and that 
the greateſt of theſe miniſters, after ſome 
% time” (when the contributions of their 
own faction began toflacken) - ſubſcribed 
to 


Contin. of Clarendin's Life. p. 157. 
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* to thoſe very declarations, which they 
had urged as the greateſt motives to their 
% non-conformity. And the number was 
== NW very ſmall and of very weak and inconſi- 
« derable men, that continued refractory 
* and received no charge in the church.“ 

2. The following extract will ſhew ho- 
far they deſerved the charactet of poor and 
conſcientiout. There was ſcarce a man in 
„ that number, who had not been ſo great 
* a promoter of the rebellion, or contri- 
« buted ſo much to it, that they had no 
other title to their lives but the king's 
* mercy; and there were very few amongſt 
them, who had not come into the poſ- 
« ſeffion of the churches they now held, 
« by the expulſion of the orthodox miniſ- 
« ters who were lawfully poſſeſſed of them, 
* and who being by their impriſonment, 
poverty, and other kinds of oppreſſion 
and contempt during ſo many years, de- 
« parted this life, the uſurpers remained 
« undiſturbed in their livings, and thought 
it now the higheſt tyranny to be removed 
from them, though for offending the law, 


and diſobedienceto the government.“? 
D 4 Then 
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Then thirdly, though it be true that 
they were offended by the declaration men- 
tioned by the author, it is falſe that this 
was the whole ground of their non- con- 
ſormity, or, as he expreſſes it, the ſnare 
that ob/iged theſe poor conſcientious men to 
give up their liuings: for the act of unifor- 
mity contained another declaration, which. 
required them to renqunce their ſolemn 
league and covenant ; and their zeal to this 
bloody engagement was at leaſt as ſtrong 
as their averſion. to the liturgy, This ap- 


pears from the words of their own inflam- 
matory exhortations to their proſelytes, 
whole old aniinoſities, then very likely to 


ſubſide, they endeavoured to keep alive by 
aſſuring them, that ** they could not with 
* a good conſcience ſubſcribe either the 
* one or the other declaration: they could 
*« not ſay, that they did aſſent or conſent 
in the firſt, nor declare in the ſecond, 
« that there remained no obligation from 
« the covenant.” For a farther account of 


' theſe men and the times in which they 
lived, I | refar the reader to the earl of Cla- 


rendon's 
F 1 


18 
rendon's hiſtory of his own life; a work 
Which of late years hath done ſo much ho- 
nour to the Oxford preſs, He will there 
| ſee the workings of different factions, and 
the effects of different principles, on the 
peace, order, and proſperity of the com- 
monwealth. I mention this work of Cla- 
rendon in a more particular manner, be- 


5 cauſe I ſaw it lately declared in a news- 


paper by ſome outrageous libertine, who 
being employed in propagating the old 
rebellious principles of that age, would 
have all their horrible conſequences buried 
in oblivion, that his writings ought to be 
| burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
In return to which, I ſhall only ſay for 
myſelf, that if any production of mine 
| ſhould ever be worthy of ſo great an ho- 
nour, I could wiſh it might live and die 
(by any kind of death) with the writings 
of the earl of Clarendon. 13 
I haye already taken ſome notice of a 
ſarcaſm upon the-orthodoxy of this church, 
which in the judgment of the Eſayiſt is no 
more than imaginary orthodoxy. How far 
the reformers of our liturgy were carried 


by 


[ 42 } 


| by their imaginations, he does not expreſly 


ſay: but from the temper of his phraſe- : yy 


ology and the latitude of his expreſſion, it 
is eaſy enough to forſee that there will be 
ſomething new and curious, when he comes 
to explain his ſentiments concerning ortho» 
doxy, together with its oppoſites, hereſy 
and ſchiſm. 

Firſt then, for his orthodoxy ; which ac- 
cording to the common fenſe of the ward, 
7s conflituted by the eſtabliſbed religion of any 
country: and hence it comes to paſt, that a 


perſon may be efteemed as very orthodox in 


England or Ireland, who would be deemed as 
an heretic at Rome, or in other countries“. 
Orthodoxy then, is nothing fix'd and ſtated, 


but changes its nature according to the dif- 


ferent temper of the climate it reſides in, 
and Chameleon-like, can aſſume any colour 
it chances to ſit upon, and {till be as good 
orthodoxy as it was before, This, it ſeems, 
is gathered from the common ſenſe of the 


word: but if what is here taken as the 


common ſenſe of orthodoxy, be an erro- 
neous or abuſed ſenſe, nothing but error can 
Ded. p. 23, 4. 
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be inferred from it. And that it is ſuch, 
muſt be evident to every one who is able 
to conſtrue the Greet (opbodozin) or knows 
that in the primitive ages, it was uſed only 

to denote the right opinion, that is, the 
Chriſtian faith in general, as received in 
the Catholic church planted by the apoſ- 
tles, which, in their days, was one and 
the ſame all the world over: and none but 
the faithful members of this one commu- 
nion were termed -9rthodox. To this pur. 
poſe Theodoret obſerves, 7 ve run . 
Anwv Joypaiſuy oeywriloua, ogdolpfG- c *, 
we call him orthodox, who earneſtly contends 
Jor the apoſtolic doctrines, that is, the faith 
once delivered to the ſaints by the Apoſtles. 
Thus alfo, when it is ſaid of the three thou» 
ſand converted Jeu, that they continued 
| Feadfaſily in the Apoſtles doctrinse and fellows 
ſhip, it is perfectly the ſame, as if they had 
been declared, in one word, to have been 
orthodox: and therefore, every. particular 
church now ſubſiſting in the world, is 
more or leſs orthodox, in proportion as it 
approaches nearer to, or is more remote 
from, the purity of the apoſtolic times. 
But, 
"Pref. ad Dial, Ads ii. 42. 
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But, on the contrary, if any point of 
doctrine, whether right or wrong, may, by 
a ſtrange abuſe of the word, be eſteemed 
orthodox, becauſe it makes a part of the efta- 
_ bliſhed religion of any country; then the 
author's definition, if admitted and applied, 
will prove that any particular church may 
be orthodox, where it is heterodox; which 
is, what we commonly call, a contradiction 
in terms. And yet, proceeding! upon a fal- 
lacy ſo caſily detected, he deſcants, thro' 
twenty pages, upon the crime of hereſy ; 
meaſuring it all the way, by this falſe rule 
of equivocal orthodoxy, and ſetting it 
forth as an inſignificant deviation from any 
eſtabliſhed form, which, as it happens, 
may be ſometimes right, and ſometimes 
wrong. I will run over theſe pages, and 
extract in ſhort, as well as I can, the ſum 
of that doctrine they contain. 
Accordingly, I find, that ſix of them · 
may be reduced to the following propoſi- 
tions The Chriſtianity of the Apoſtles, 
was, by the blind Scribes and Phariſces of 
the Jews, called ere hand therefore, it 
From p. 22, toz8, 
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rs puſfible that an heretic may * in the 
right, 
No; nothing can poſſibly be inferred 
from hence, but that a perſon who is in 
the right, may be falſely called an heretic 
by thoſe who are in the wrong. 

In the courſe of theſe obſervations upon 
hereſy, he is pleaſed to produce a text 
from St. Paul, in which, by the aſſiſtance 
of a large. comment, the Apoſtle is tor- 
tured till he delivers a very ſingular account 
of this crime, together with the reaſons for 
which the church is empowered to inflict 
a puniſhment upon thoſe that are guilty of 
it: an account, ſo foreign from the pur- 
poſe of that glorious inſtrument of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, that I dare be confident, he would 
rather have ſuffered martyrdom, than have 
ſubmitted to deliver it. The text is this— 
A man that is an heretic, after the firſt and 
ſecond admonition, reject: ' knowing that he 
that is ſuch, is ſubverted, and finneth, being 
condemned of himſelf ®. From which the au- 


fthor preſumes in his comment, that an he- 


retic is ſuch, not for the ſake of any de- 
ſtructive 


Tit. Jil. 10, 11. 
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ſtructive opinion he maintains in oppoſition 
to the truth, and to the extreme peril of 
his own ſoul, but that he finneth, by perſe- 
vering therein after admonition; and that this 
perverſeneſs of his will, not the error of his 
judgment, is the cauſe and foundation of his 
excommunication *. 

So that it is the neten an heretic 
receives from the church, which makes him 
become guilty of that very crime, for which 
he is admoniſbed ] and he commences acom- 
pleat heretic immediately upon his excom- 
munication, and not before: becauſe, if it 
is the eccleſiaſtical cenſure which renders 
him guilty, his guilt muſt increaſe with 
the ſeverity of that cenſure; and when the 
cenſure hath ariſen to its full growth, the 
crime likewiſe muſt have done the ſame. 
But a ſmall attention to this matter will 
enable us to perceive, that here we have a 
falſe account of ſchiſin, inſtead of a true ac- 
count of hereſy; and that upon this the au- 
thor proceeds in what follows. 
Foritisdeclared moreover in theſe words 
of St. Paul, that an heretic is ſe /- condemm d: 
| | at 


P. 26, 29. 
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at which paſſage we are directed by a very 
judicious marginal reference, to Ads xiii. 
46. where Paul and Barnabas tell the Jews, 
upon their rejecting the Chriſtian faith, 
that they judged themſelves unworthy of ever= 
laſting life. This therefore was ſuppoſed 
by thoſe pious men, who made the refe- 
rence, to contain that very ſentence of con- 
demnation, which an heretic paſſes upon 
himſelf: But the eſſay writer, agreeable to 
his uſual method of taking the perſpeQive 

buy the wrong end, diminiſhes it down to a 

_ petty conviction only, of his wilful per/e- 
verance in oppoſition to the church; which 
expoſition does not touch upon the mean- 
ing of the text; ſince, in other words, it 
will ſtand thus An heretic is ſenfible that 
he is condemned by the church. whereas, on 
the contrary, the Apoſtle has aflerted in 
terms, that he is condemned by himſelf; that 
is, he is ſenſible of his guilt, and accuſed 
by his own conſcience. From the whole 
of what our author hath ſaid upon this ſub- 
_ je, we may collect this unſcriptural defi- 
nition of hereſy—lt is an offence, not a- 
gainſt the revealed will of God, and the 
concerns 


[( 49 ] 

concerns of eternity; but againſt the wiff 
of man, and the outward forms of ſociety; 
not againſt the faith, butagainſt thechurch 
that abides by it. Which, in effect, is to 
ſuggeſt, that the church ſanctifies the faith; 
whereas, on the other hand, it is always 
taken for granted, 285 the faith ſanctifies 
the church. 

And what are the motives which excite 
him thus to diminiſh this vice and improve 
it, if poſſible, by ſpeaking ſmooth things and 
propheſying deceits about it, almoſt into a 
chriſtian virtue? Why it ſeems the words 

fſehifmatic and heretic, are ſounds, which, ever 
ſince the days of Popery, occaſion wondrous 
horror in the ears of the vulgar", And as 
he is apprehenſive, that many of his bre- 
thren, upon diſcovering his attempt to cor- 
rupt the doctrines of the church, and dif- 
turb the peace of it, willload him with theſe 
' opprobrious names, he eſteems it his inte- 
_ reſt to explain away their true meaning, 
and to brand thoſe with the name of ſuper- 
ſtitious and papiſtical v, who ſhall ap- 
ply to him in their proper ſenſe, ſuch nau- 
e 
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E 
bons appellations. By this means, what- 
ever noiſe they may chance to make in his 
ears, he may contemplate his own inter- 
pretation of them, and continue to Wer 
his repoſe. 

I cannot better obviate theſe 3 
inſinuations, than by ſetting down a true 
deſcription of hereſy, as it ſtands in the 
_ Holy Scriptures; which being dictated by 
the infallible Spirit of God, and written be- 
fore the days of popery, cannot be charged 
with inflaming the account of any vice, or 
of adulterating its own divine truth with 
any hot and impure ſpirits, diſtilled there- 
from in after-ages, by the ſuperſtitious 
church of Rome. To proceed then | 

2 Pet. ii. 1. There ſhall be falſe teachers 

among you, who privily ſhall bring in damn- 
able herefies, or (aupeou; anwnucs) herefies of 

: deftruction.. Hereſies, therefore, are damn- 
able; that is, they lead their advocates and 
propagators to deſtruction ; and in general 
they are privily brought in, (mepuratuoy) 
they are carried round about, and introduced 
at ſome private entrance; they do not make 
their ee with that undiſguiſed ho- 
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neſty, which fears no diſcovery, but ſteal 
into the houſhold of n.. 158 
maſque of conſcience. 

The apoftle goes on een node oh 
Lord that bought them—yea, theſe falſe 
teachers ſhall, to compleat their guilt, even 
Hare to deny the Lord that bought them; ei · 
ther by rejecting the ranſom he hath eonde - 
ſcended to pay for them, or by diſowning 
that he, who paid that ranſom, was "0 
Lox. | 

The remaining part of che erte 9 L 
that they ſhall bring upon themſelves fwift 
 deflru#ion. Though for a ſhort time they 
may eſcape the terrot of an earthly tribunal, 
yet the eye of God can penetrate into the 
inmoſt receſſes of their hearts; and his 
arm will at length drag them forth from 
their hiding places, to appear at the bar of 

| his tribunal, whoſe mercy and long-ſuf- 
fering they have abuſed and affronted; 
ws they may delude themſelves with 
a vain preſumption that they can contra- 
dict God, and yet be in the right; that the 
matter they are upon is Barely Jeculative, 


and ſuch as God eareth not for; yet if their 
| 42 ” crime 
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crime be ſuch as the apoſtle here means to 
deſcribe, their judgment now of a long time 
lingereth not, and their damnation ſlumber- 
eth not. 's > 
Ila 1 Tin. iv. 1. Maeeies or thoſe who 
depart from the truth, and ſollicit others to 
follow their pernicious ways, are called edu. 
cing ſpirits, or perſons actuated by that ori- 
ginal ſeducer, who firſt tempted man to 
apoſtatize from the wiſdom of God, and to 
follow his own laſcivious fancy, in contra- 
diction to an-expreſs command of his ma- 
ker: their hereſies are termed doctrines of 
devils, invented by the adverſary, and ſet 
up as rivals to the pure and ſaving doctrines 
of Ghrift; and thoſe who ſet forth and 
propagate ſuch doctrines, are declared to 
be miniſters of Satan*, artfully ſubſtituting 
and diligently preaching his word of death, 
inſtead of the word of life ; nay proceeding 
ſa far as to call the former by the name of 
the latter, that they may render it the 
more palatable, and tempt their hearers to 

ſwallow down ſuch poiſonaus e 


with greedineſs. 
e This 


* 2 Cor. xi. 15. 
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This I take to be the true account of 
| hereſy, becauſe the ſcripture gives it me, 
and becauſe I find it infiſted upon as ſuch 

by all the pious writers of the ancient 
church, now ſo much deſpiſed” and neg- 
lected: and if it is the true, ſurely we 
ought to tremble at ſeeing this deſtruQtive 
evil artfully recommended to the world, 
under the ſoft phraſes of an opinion barely 
ſpeculative, a different mode of thinking | If 
an heretic means no more than one of a dif- 
ferent opinion from the majority“, whether 
that majority think right or wrong; if, I 
fay, this reaſoning be true, then the ſerip- 
tures are falſe ; and it is of no importance 
whether a man ve a nee or a . 
metan. 

As Thave alluded to the term, fey e- 
culative, it may not be amiſs more fully to 
remark this writer's ſtrange mi ſapplication 
of it: for by opinions barely ſpeculative, he 
would have us underſtand the chief and 
fundamental myſteries of the chriſtian 

faith; nay, that very root and ſtock, from 
hence groweth all moral obligation to us 
„„ 


1 
as Chriftians, all ſtrength and — in 
this world, and all our hope of everlaſting. 
lalvation in the next? All this, as depend- 
ing upon the dottrine of. the Trinity, is, it. 
ſeems, nothing but a mere lifeleſs theory, 
an empty ſubje& for the mind to exercile. 
its curioſity upon, and concerning which, 
it may think and imagine for itſelf with as 
great freedom, as it does about any baſeleſs. 
and airy fabric of modern metaphy/ics.: But: 
it is evident that the ſcriptures. give no 
warrant to this diſtinction of ſpeculative. 
and practical duties; for when the Jeus 
put the following queſtion to Chriſt—-What: 
ſhall we de that we might work the works r 
God? his anſwer was——Ths is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom. he fiat 
ſent. Where then is the difference be- 
tween faith and works? ; 
Since the principles of thechciftianfoirh,. 
in common with thoſe of all other. reli- 
gions, are (in the author's opinion) A 
ſpeculative; he ſeems to wonder that nen 
ſhould be more diſpleaſed with one anather far 
any difference of opinion about them, than for , 
their being of different fizes or complexions z 
and obſerves, that ſor this, no reaſon in gene 
E 3 . 
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ral can indeed be affigned®. The fat? how- 
ever is not to be diſputed: and that we may 
not be at a loſs for the reaſons, let us firſt 
conſider the caſe of the heterodex, Truth 
and falfchood differ in themſelves as really 
as light and darkneſs. In common life 
this difference diſcovers - itſelf in their eſ- 
fects. The Goſpel afſyres us, that a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit; therefore 
it is impoſſible that error in religion can 
be productive of peace, order, charity, and 
ſubjection for conſcience ſake ;' or that it 
can ceaſe to be productive of hatred, ma- 
lice, rage, and cruelty, ſo far as it hath an 
opportunity of following its inclinations. 
Bigotry to Paganifm made the heathens 
perſecute the chriſtians, becauſe the fabu-' 
lous characters and attributes of Jupiter, 
Mars, Bacchus, and Venus could not be vin- 
dicated by other methods. Among chriſ- 

tians perſecution never found encourages 
ment till they had errors to ſupport by it. 
Papiſts do not burn a proteſtant becauſe. 
he diſbelieves the Trinity or the Incarna- 
tion, bot n he denies the corporal 
pr youn | 


«Det. p. 33. 


{ % 1 
preſence, the worſhip of Images, the vicarial 
character of the Biſbop of Rome, kee. Ke. 


In a word, truth defends itfelf by reaſon 


and patient ſuffering ; error by violence and 
truelty: and ſo there is a very particular 
| reaſon why men who are groſly miſtaken 
are aypleaſed with . who differ * 
them i in opinion.” FT 
There is alſo ſome Aiſpteatre on the 
part of the orthodox, for which they are 
not to be blamed, unleſs it degenerates in- 
to malice and hatred. Our bleffed Saviour 
was pleaſed to expreſs his approbation of 
the church of Epheſus in theſe words 
Thou canſt not bear them which are evil; and 
thou haft tried them which ſay they are apo 
the, and are not ; and haſt found them lyars*. 
St. John hath inſtructed us, that hofo- 
ever abideth not in the doctrine of Chriſt, is | 
not to be received by us into our houſes, nei- 
ther are we to bid him God Jpeed, (that is, 
we are not in any wiſe to encourage his at- 
tempt, or promote the ſucceſs of it) for he 
that biddeth him God ſpeed, is partaker of | his 
evil deeds'. And our bleſſed Lord admo- 
E 4 niſhed 


Rev. ii. 2. 5 2 John ix, 10, 11, 
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1 . 
niſhed his apoſtles, that if any one neglec ! 


to hear the church, he ſhould be unto them as 


an heathen man and à publican; adding 
withal (on a very proper occaſion) that di- 
vine authority upon which the church is 
to proceed—Whatforver ye ſhall bind on 


earth, ſhall be bound in heaven, and whatſo- 
ever ye ſhall looſe on earth, ſhall be loofed in 


heaven *. It is now thought expedient that 
we ſhould entertain very moderate and 
qualified ſentiments about ſuch paſſages as 
theſe; yet, we mult not forget, that in the 


ſcriptures, there are ſuch, 


Seeing, thecefore, it is abſolutely requi- 
ſite that there ſhould be a proper diſtinc- 
tion preſerved between ſuch as are humble 
and believing, and ſuch as are refraQtory 


and unbelieving, leſt by encouraging the 


guilty, the innocent ſhould partake of their 

crimes, and help to ſpread the infection; 
it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the 3 
Eſay- writer ſhould ſpend ſeveral pages in 
the unnatural endeavour of bringing about 
a coalition between Chriftians, Jews, 
Turks Infidels, and Heretics not conſider- 
ing, 


n Matt. xpvili. 17. 18. 


I 
ing, that amongſt ſuch, it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be any community of ſenti- 
ment, or any hearty reconciliation. For 
if thoſe who are on the right fide are quiet 
and at reſt, thoſe on the wrong, are, 
through the implacable ſpirit of him that 
from the beginning was a murderer, ſo reſt- 
leſs and impatient of contradiction, that 
they never will, or can be; and for the 
truth of this, I might appeal to the teſti- 
mony of all ages. 

There is a very plain rule, of relting up- 
on the moft certain warrants of holy ſerip- 
ture, and of having ſuch a degree of cha- 
rity for mankind, as to encourage none of 
them in ſin ; but this the author will not 
attend to; chufing rather to deſcant upon 
fire and faggot, as the ſanction of human 

appointments in the church of Rome ; as if 
there could be no difference between juſt 
reprehenſion for fin, and unjuſt perſecu- 
tion for righteouſneſs ſake: and on the 
other ſide, he takes great pains to recom- 
mend ſuch a ſpecies of charity, as would 
obliterate the diſtinction between good and 
evil. His own charity however, hath not 
| with- 


1 
with-held him from ſome very abſurd and 
unjuſt reflexions, of which the following 
is a ſpecimen: for as the conduct of man- 
kind (it ſhould be of Chr frians) ir quite 
_ otherways in this refpe&; that is, as they 
| ſometimes diſagree, and will have xo fel- 
lowſhip with the unfruitful works of dark- 
neſs, but rather reprove them; he thinks 
this can be attributed to nothing but a vici- 
_ ous pride in our natures, which grves us an 
auerſion for every one that ___ in W N 
A 

If every man was left to b his own 
religion, and religion were nothing but 
opinion, then every man would have a 
right to be indulged in his on way: but 
if God hath publiſhed a religion from hea- 
ven, and commanded all men to leave 
their own inventions and ſubmit'to what 
is revealed, the caſe alters very much. 
Then any man who troubles a chriſtian 

ſociety with the irreligious productions of 
his own brain, is both a blameable and a 
dangerous perſon. It may be obſerved in 
the phraſe of this writer, that the Devil 
di _ incl in opinion from many Chriſtians, he 
hates 


E 
hates the doctrines of the incarnation, the 
 fatiifattion, the adoration of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and ſubmiffion to the will of God. For theſe 
differences of opinion we may diſlike the 
devil without any breach of charity. And 
ſhould any man appear to think juſt as the 
devil does, and to ſpeak of Jeſus Chriſt 
and his redemption with more contempt 
than the devil ever dared to do in his own 
perſon; we ſhould certainly be excuſable 
if we expreſſed an averſion for his opinions: 
though every good man would at the ſame 
time commiſerate his condition, and pray 
for his repentance and reſtitution. 

If it were impoſſible to rebuke men 
ſharply for their wickedneſs and infidelity 
without being guilty of a vicious pride, we 
ſhould find ourſelves obliged to charge 
ſome degree of this vicious pride upon the 
Son of God himſelf; who while his heart 
overflowed with tenderneſs for an unbe- 
| living and abandoned nation, could yet 
ſay to them, I ſerpents, ye generation of vi- 
pers, how can ye eſtape the damnation of hell? 
And again, Ye are of your father the devil, 


St. Paul in like manner ſaid to the Jews 
who 
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who refuſed to hear him, Tour blood be upon 
your 0wn heads; and, on another occaſions 
he hath this ſevere refiedtiqn concerning. 


| forme, who by falſe doctrines: made Chriſt 
of none effect: I would they were even aut 
W. which trouble tft. it 


St. Ignatius, cautioning the Cheiians of 
Smyrna againſt ſome who preached a doc- 
trine now maintained by the Quakers, 
ſpeaks in this plain manner; I arm you 
© beforehand againſt certain beaſts in the 
% ſhape of men, whom you muſt not only 
© not receive, but if it be poſſible muſt not 
« meet with: only you muſt pray for them, 
** that if it be the will of God, they may 
« repent, which yet will be very hard.“ 
No Chriſtian will preſume to ſay, that 
Chrijt, or St Paul, or the primitive Mar- 
tyrs, were either miſtaken in the notion, or 
deficient in the practice of true charity: 
therefore charity doth not conſiſt in a ſcep- 
tical indifference toward all opinions, but 
may ſtand well enough with ſome of that 
zeal which ill men are always ready enough 
to exert in  oppatgion to the faith once de. 

lars 


he r & A 


1 
hvered to the ſaints. It may ſeem to argue 
a ſpirit of benevolence and liberality in the 
eyes of the ignorant, if we paſs overall the 
falſe opinions of the world: but it is every 
man's duty to take care, left while he is 
affecting humility toward his fellow-crea- 
tures, he ſhould be ſo ſaucy to his maker 
as to aſſume a diſpenſing power over the 
divine laws; and by flattering other men 
in their fins, ſhould be made a partaker in 
the guilt and puniſhment of them, while 
he hath already too many of his own to an- 
ſwer for. 

la this dedicatory ban to his Ef. 
form our author hath ſeveral pleas {argu- 
ment, I will not call them) by which he 
would countenance his plan for reforming 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as it ſtands at 
preſent in our creeds and articles. It re- 
mains, therefore, that I extract theſe, and 
give them their anſwers ſeparately accord - 
ing to that order in which they occur. 
Pllea I. If the church be not infallible 
« any more than the ſtate, why may not 
that be amended as well as the ſtate? And 
60 why ſhould we be more afraid of break- 
| FE ing 


tal 
* ing the peace of the church than of the 
* ſtate? the peace of the one being full 
as neceſſary to be Fe as the peace 
of the other.” 

No juſt parallel can, I think, be drawn 
between the fallibility, or infallibility of 
the church, and of the ſtate, ſince they are 
not directed by the ſame rule, and are con- 
verſant about matters greatly differing from 
each other: the one about invariable truths, 
Which concern the everlaſting happineſs of 
man, and are determined by divine revela- 
tion; the other about national or political 
principles of its own deviſing, which, ſo far 
as they are built upon haman authority or 
national compact, may be varied at plea- 
ſure, as the different exigencies of times 
and occaſions ſhall require; ſo far as they 
partake, in common with the ecclefiaſtical 
rule, of divine authority, theſe are as unal- 
terable as the other. If, therefore, it can 
be clearly proved that any human errors 
have crept into the church, any poſitions 
contradicting the word of truth, Jet them, 
in God's name, be POE: but as tothe 

| : eſſential 
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eſſential articles, or ſubſtance of the chriſ- 
tian faith, it᷑ muſt for ever remain as the 
ſcriptures have fixed it. : | 
 Plea1l. J am under leſs „ | 
« for the church than for the ſtate ; for as 
*« to the chriſtian religion in general, we 

have the ſure word of prophecy, that 
e the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
it; and as to particular eſtabliſhments, I 
„ ſhould apprehend, that the freer they 
„were from errors, the more likely they 
* would be to ſtand'.“ Tis true, à can- 
dleſtick with a light burning in it may be 
removed from one part of the houſe to an- 
other, without extinguiſhing the light; but, 
yet, the apartment from which it.isremov= 
ed, having no light but what it received 
from it, will be left in the dark. The light 
of chriſtianity will always burn /omewhere 
till the end of the world; but no particular 
church or nation can from this prophecy 
receive any well grounded encouragement 
to tamper with the faith, through a vain 
preſumption of its continuance, although 
the members of that church, under the 
RE ſpecious 
27 . | 
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God, or one ſolitary objector, who is pleaſed 


— 


[ 64 ] 
ſpecious pretence of ſnuffing the candle; 
are continually endeavouring to put it out, 
Suppoſe the chriſtian religion, when ex- 
pelled from Great-Britain, ſhould: ſettle 
whole and entire in the city of Amſterdam, 
it would give us but cold comfort to reflect, 
that though the chriſtian religion in parti- 
cular had left us, yet the chriſtian religion 
in general was ſtill ſubliſting ſomewhere in 
the world, 

Before any particular eftabliſhment is freed 
fromits errors, we muſt aſk, who is to 
judge of thoſe errors? A council of learned 
and pious men, aſſembling in the fear of 


to think that ſuch reformers complied ſo far 


with the humour of the times in which 


they lived, as not to have effected a ho- 
rough reformation? If we admit the author's 


judgment, we ſhall have that very doctrine 
(with many more) expunged as an error, 
by a departure from which a way was pre- 
pared in the eaſtern churches, for that de- 
ſolation brought upon them by the impoſe 
ture of Mahomet; which prevailed only in 
| thoſe 
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„„ 
thoſe parts of the chriſtian world where 
Arianiſm had firſt been admitted. 

Plea III. It is manifeſt that before the 
*« reformation took place, the ſame argu- 
ments were then made uſe of, againſt any 
„innovations in religion that are now; 
and all alterations were as much de- 
* claimed againſt,” 

Hence this writer means to inſinuate, 
that as a reformation in religion was once 
made, againſt an unreaſonable oppoſition, and 
the church freed from its errors; a reforma- 
tion (how wildly ſoever it be demanded, 
or reaſonably propoſed) ought to be made 
again: that is, there always may be a re- 
formation of a reformation ; and becauſe 
the church, at the time here mentioned, 
had many errors, and was cleared of them; 
therefore ſhe muſt have many more, and 
may be cleared of them again. At which 
rate of arguing, a man may caſily prove that 
Mary Magdalen had fourteen devils; and 
that becauſe ſeven were caſt out, ſeven 
more muſt have ſtaid behind. 

Plea IV. If a ſtorm ſhould ariſe (the 
church may run a riſque of having that 

” | © £100 
* F. 47: 
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_ « tree torn up by the roots, which might 

* have been ſaved by alittle pruning”.” . 
Whence is this ſtorm to ariſe ? not from 

any Poprſh power; becauſe then the moſt 
adviſeable method would be, not to lop and 

to prune, but to engraft freſh branches up- 
on the old ſtock. It is therefore to ariſe 
from the oppoſite quarter ; that is, either 
from the diſſenters, or ſuch members of 
the church as are corrupted with the Arian 
opinions. The author, when he penned 
this ſuggeſtion, forgot himſelf a little; 
otherwiſe he would not have put ſo much 

orm and tempeſt into the compoſition of 
his friends. 
But what can he mean by a little prun- 

ing If the tree here ſpoken of is the Chri/- 
tian Faith at preſent growing in the church 
of England, the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity is the root of it: and whoever peru- 
les our Liturgy, will find this doctrine fo 
cloſely interwoven with all the forms and 
offices of it, that the Reformation for 
which he is pleading can never take effect, 
till the tree is cut up by the root. If this 
TE "  £ ſhould 
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ſhould be our method of pruning, we (hall 
have little to fear afterwards: for when his 
tempeſtuous friends come to rip and rend, 

there will be nothing left for them to do. 
Pula V. The moſt proper method that 
% could be taken to render the church of 
« Ireland truly catholic, would be to 
s open the gates of its communion as wide 
as was conliſtent with the gopen of 
„„ 
How wide the author thinks chat to be 
cannot exactly be determined, till he ſpeaks 
nore | explicitly; but we ought to be very 
how we enter upon this widening 
ſcheme, for fear of making a fatal miſtake _ 
—for ſtrait is the gate which leadeth unto © 
life; as on the contrary, wide is the gate 
which leadeth to deſtruttion, and many there 
be, which go in thereat', It may be ſaid, 
without giving offence to any ſincere be- 
liever of the churches of Eng/and and Tre- 
land, that if they were opened as wide as 
ſome of our modern reformers would have 
them, they might pretty much reſemble 

ol deſcribed by the poet, , 
3 ES — 7 
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N 
The gates wide open PTY 
That with extended wings a banner d hot 
Under ſpread enjigns marching, might paſs 
through | 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in 100 
array”. N 
As to the Catholiciſm here propoſed, it is 
merely ideal, and all the wit of man could 
never reduce it to practice. For no church 
can ſubſiſt as ſuch without a common form 
of public ſervice; and this ſervice muſt be 
built upon the a yoveivgd. But I 


the Contraty doctrines of the Want So- 
cinians, and orthodox Chriſtians? what is 
religion to ſome, is Idolatry to others. 1 
lay nothing of the Preſbyterians, Anabap- 
liſts, Independents, and other forms which 
were ſound ſo irreconcileable with each 
other in the age of Catlloliciſin, when the 
gates of our communion were torn off their 
hinges by the Puritan faction. The expe- 
riencc of that age, as the diſtractions of it 
are e deſcribed by N an honeſt Puri- 
tan, 


* Par. lo, B. It. 1. 884. 
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tan, in his Gangræna, ought to convince 
our catholic experimentaliſts, that their 
principles, inſtead of uniting men, do ſow 
the ſeeds of diſcord ſo effectually, that all 
religion would either demoliſh itſelf, or be 

ſoon laughed out of the world, if it were 
to exiſt in the motley forms of the laſt 
century; when all the ſame pleas which 
the Preſbyterians had uſed againſt the 


church were turned againſt themſelves, _ 


and they had the mortification to hear the 


Independents publickly praying, that the 
reſbytery might be removed, that Chriſt's 


ES 


kingdom (meaning their own way) might _ 
be ſet up". The diſſenters therefore, if 
they know their own intereſt, will think 
themſelves more happy and ſecure under 
a toleration, than any part of them could be 
under an eſtabliſhment. They may al be 
tolerated, but they cannot all have the 
eſtabliſhment: and an equal claim to it 
could only ſet them together by the ears, 
as it did before; for which themſelves 
could find no remedy but the Kale e 
F 3 Plea 
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Pha VI. The preface to our Book of 
Common Prayer declares, that “ the par: 
* cular forms of divine worſhip, and the 
« rites and ceremonies afpointed to be uſed 
« therein, being things in their own nature 
% indifferent and alterable, and ſo acknows- 
% Jedged, it is but reaſonable, that upon 
* weighty and important confiderations, ac- 
% cording to the various exigencies of times 
« and occaſions, ſuch changes and alterations 
« may be made therein, as to thoſe that are 
* in place and authority ſhould, from time tb 
"* time, ſeem either neceſſary or "ti" A 
I) his paſſage is taken by theefſay: 
in as large and unlimited a 555 as if thoſe 
pious men, who reviewed our excellent Li- 
turgy, had thereby inſinuated a permiſſion 
to change the eſſential articles of faith 
therein contained, according to the various 
humours of every age; or to alter the be- 
trine of the Trinity, &c. in ſuch a manner, 
as that the Liturgy might always wear a 
garb ſuitable to the cut of the times. 
Their conceſſion, will nat countenance his 
propoſed method of reformation, unleſs it 
be made to appear, that by ſuch forms of 
divine 


| LA] 
| divine worſhip, rites, and ceremonies, as are 
in their own nature indifferent and alterable, 
they meant Creeds, Articles, and all other 
eſſentials of the Liturgy for theſe are the 
points wherein he would contend for an al- 

teration. But this is ſuch an indulgence, 
as thoſe faithful and judicious men well 
knew they had neither a right to grant, 
nor a liberty to accept of; and if they are 
permitted to ſpeak for themſelves, they 
will ſoon be cleared of the accuſation here 
brought againſt them. For nothing can 
more expreſsly ſet aſide ſuch a looſe accep- 
tation of their words, or more juſtly cha- 
racterize all our reforming adventurers, _ 
than the lines which immediately follow 


the above paſſage, extracted from their 


Preface to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Their obſervation is this, “ accordingly 
« we find, that in the reigns of ſeveral 
Princes of bleſſed memory ſince the re- 
«formation, the church, upon juſt and 


e weighty conſiderations, her thereunto 


% moving, hath yielded to make ſuch alte- 
e rations in ſome particulars, as in their re- 
« ſpective times were thought convenient: 

F 4 | yet 


„ 
« yet /o, as that the main body and ſential 
of it (as well in the chiefeft materials, as 
in the frame and order thereof) have 
« ſtill continued the ſame unto this day; 
and do yet ſtand firm and unſhaken, not- 
« withſtanding all the vain attempts, and 
« jimpetuous aſſaults made againſt it, by 
** ſuch men as are given to change, and have 
* always diſcovered a greater regard to 
« their own private fancies and intereſts, 
than to that duty they owe to the public.” 
They likewiſe inform us, that after the re- 
| Noration, „divers pamphlets were pub- 
s liſhed againſt the Book of Common Prayer, 
by thoſe who under the uſurped powers 
had made it their buſineſs to render the 
 ** people diſaffected thereunto; the old ob- 
« jections were muſtered up, with the ad- 
„dition of ſome new: ones, to make the 
„ number ſwell.” And that at the time of 
their review, ** of the ſundry alterations 
*« propoſed to them, they rejected all ſuch 
as were either of dangerous conſequence 
* (as ſecretly ſtriking at fome eflabliſhed do- 
** zrine, or laudable practice of the church 
„of England, or indeed of the whole Ca- 
tholic 


LAT 

„ tholic church of Criſi) or elſe, of no 
£0 conſequence at all, but utterly frivolous 
« and vain.” 

It might have been as prudent therefore 
in the author, not to have meddled with 

this Preface; which is directed throughout 
againſt all ſuch changeable minds, as ſcek 
© occaſion of cavil, or quarrel againſt the | 
« Liturgy of the church.” 

Every reader who hath conſidered the 
extravagant latitude of his reaſonings a- 
gainſt the preſent eſtabliſhment of the 
church, will ſcarcely believe that he means 
to ſtop at Ariamſm, when he commends 
that /reedom of thinking, which he ſuppoſes 
to have been promoted by the legiſlature, 
not only ſince the reformation, but even ſince 
the revolution“ and likewiſe what ſort of 
principles they are, from whence that air 
of triumph ariſes wherewith he obſerves, 
that the eyes of mankindYiave (of late) been 
greatly opened. If their eyes are opened in 
ſuch a manner, as to make them ſee no- 
thing but error inſtead of truth, and to 
know what God is, better than he himſelf 


docs; 
7 Ded. p. 63. * Ibid. 
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does; happy would it be for them, if they 
were ſtill blind. But I have ſuch an opi- 
nion of my brethren and countrymen, as 
to think, that, many of them at leaſt, 
whatever they may be in time to come, are 
not yer perſuaded, that knowledge, and : 
wiſdom, and judgment, is to be found no 
where but amongſt thoſe who have forgot- 
ten their Catechi/m; and, that ſuch a ſug- 
geſtion as this, may now, and always be a 
ander againſt the greater half of them, is 
all the harm IT wiſh them. 

We are now entering upon the work it- 
| ſelf, the Efay on Spirit; which, I preſume, 
is ſo called by the author, becauſe, in the 
beginning of this work he lays down a 
| ſhort ſyſtem of metaphylical ſpeculations, 

concerning the nature and eſſence of God, 

the Spirit of the world, or anima mundi, 

the operations and eſſence of the ſoul of 
man, together with the exiſtence and pow- 

er of angels or created ſpirits. But before 

he hath advanced many ſteps into this ſy- 

ſtem, he ſtrikes into objections againſt the 

divinity of Chriſt and the Holy Spirit; 

works up his own dc principles 

„ with 
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with what is revealed in the Old and New 


| Teſtament; and then cements the whole 


together with thoſe impure traditions of 
the Rabbies, which originally made the 
| word of God of none effect, and were inſiſt- 
ed upon by the Jeu, after their diſperſion, 
on purpoſe to deface the doctrines of the 
primitive Chriſtian church. 
It is not my intention to confront his ſy- 
ſtem with another of the like nature; in 
doing which I ſhould only fight as one that 
beateth the air; and inſtead of ſhewing his 
errors, nothing could hereby be manifeſted 
but my own weakneſs. I ſhall therefore 
meddle with this ſyſtem no farther than 
as it interferes with revealed truth; and 
ſhall remark, as I go along, his abuſe of 
Heathen learning, and miſapplication of 
the holy ſcriptures; whence it will appear, 
that his ſpeculations, however new they 
may be thought, are very EG) and of 
Pagan original. 
If, in the courſe of theſe . 1 
ſhould ſometimes be obſcure and imme- 
thodical, I hope it will be chiefly owing to 
the wines . leſs Pen manner of 
treating 
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LY. 
treating his ſubject: for when I peruſe his 
book, I confeſs myſelf often puzzled to 
perceive the connection; and his argu- 
ments are frequently ſo diſperſed, that it is 
no eaſy matter to colle& them. However, 
that I may the more readily be underſtood, 
I ſhall divide my anſwer into ſeveral chap- 
ters: the firſt of which ſhall comprehend 


his notions concerning the nature and eſ— 


ſence of God, the Spirit of the univerſe, 
and the human ſoul—the ſecond, thoſe re- 


lating to the exiſtence and power of cre- 


ated ſpirits—the rd, his objections a- 
gainſt the divinity of the So the fourth, 


his objections againſt that of the Holy Spi- 
rit— the , the extent and validity of 


his concluſion—the /xth, his enquiry into 


the ſentiments of the primitive Fathers— 


the ſeventh, his miſapplication of the Hea- 


then Trinities—the eighth and laſt, his re- 


marks upon the Albanaſian and Nicene 


Creeds. 
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*CHAF L 
In which his notions concerning the nature 
and eſſence of God, the Spirit or Inſtinct 


of the univerſe, and the ſoul of man, are 
conſidered. 


T muſt give us ſome ſurprize, to ſee the 
firſt ſcene of. this efay open with an 
atheiſt giving his definition of Gad. The 
author tells us, The opinion of Sprno/a 
was, that there is no other /ub/tance in 
nature but God: that modes cannot ſub- 
« ſiſt, or be conceived, without a ſubſtance: 
*« that there is nothing in nature, but 
** modes and ſubſtances: and that there- 
* fore every thing muſt be conceived as 
«« ſubſiſting i God!. By which, if I am. 
ſo happy as to underſtand him, he means 
that as there is nothing in nature but modes, 
or various modifications of action; and as 
theſe modes cannot ſubſiſt without a ab- 
 flance, therefore all the motion or action 
which appears in nature, muſt proceed 
 - from 
* EJay, p. 1.— Spin. Op. Poſth, Eth. par. I. p. 12, 


( 
from the intimate preſence of God's ſub- 
ftance, expanded through the univerſe. 
Which opinion of ingſa, hath been ſup- 
oſed to terminate in atheiſm; becaule it 
aſſerts in other words, that the univerſal 
ſubſtance of Nature is God: which ſub- 
ſtance being really nothing more than in- 
animate matter, and the modes therein ob- 
ſervable owing to material or ſecond cauſes, 
under the direction and influence of the 
ſupreme; this opinion leaves us without 
any God at all, except that which all ido- 
laters have al lowed, the 9 rather than 
the Creator. „ 

How far the author's opinion a 
with this of Spingſa, will appear as we pro- 
ceed. For according to him, “It may be 
„ aſſerted that there is in nature but one 
0 ſelf-exiſtent being, ſubſiſtence, or ſub- 
*« ſtance, which by way of eminence, may 
„therefore be called the ſubſtance, or, figu- 
«« ratively and comparatively ſpeaking, the 
% only being, ſubſiſtence, or ſubflance in na- 
ture“. As to the firſt part of this ſen- 
tence, we grant that there is but one . 

| exiſtent 
FF. 2. 
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exiſtent being; but it cannot follow from 
hence, that there is but one ſub/iftence or 
ſubſtance; becauſe a ſubſtance (except When 
it is improperly uſed for the word eſſence} 
always implies ſomething material; whereas 
a being may be either material or immate- 
rial, However, to make this ſomewhat 
' plauſible, he would be underſtood to 
« mean by theſe three words /being, ſub- 
«« fiſtence, and ſubſtance one and the ſame 
«« thing*:” that when the words are grant- 
ed to be ſynonymous, whatever is proved 
of a being, may hold good of a /ub/tance. I 
take notice of this, becauſe, in the next 
page, the ſcripture is introduced giving its 
verdict in favour of this opinion. When 
„ Moſes (ſays he) enquired of God, by 
* what name he ſhould make him known 
*« to the children of Mael, God ſaid, thus 
„ ſhalt thou ſay—I am hath ſent me unto 
« you——which is rendered by the Sept. eyw 
* eu 0 wn, I am he that is, or that exiſts ; 
as if, comparatively ſpeaking, there was 
no other being or exiſtence. but God!.“ 
In this comment, the ay- writer hath 
| dropt 
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80 
dropt the words ſulhlitence and ſulſtance, 
and introduced only thoſe of being and ex- 
r/tence: but as he would be underſtood to 


mean the ſame thing by all of them, we 


have his own authority for ſubſtituting one 
for the other as we think proper; and then 


his paraphraſe upon %% «4s 0 wv will be, 


« I am he that itt; as if there were no 
« other /ub/tance but God.” He adds, that 
from this paſſage it probably was, that 


« Plato borrowed his notion of the name 


« of God, when he aſſerted that the word 
* ei, 0ſt, is ſolely applicable to the nature 
« of God. And from him it probably was, 


* that the word «, //hou art, was written on 


« the door of the Delp/hic temple*.” But 
the original text can, I apprehend, afford 
no room cither for this comment, or for 
introducing theſe Heathen parallels. It is 
IR e' TING where the Hebrew root of 
the verb NN I/ am, is M HOVAH 7o be; 
from whence is plainly derived the word 
mm Jehovah, which when given under a 
paraphraſe, doth not comparatively denote 


the only being or ſubſtance, but ſtrictly and 


properly 
P. 4. 
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properly, Him, wich was, and is, a 15 to 
comę; and expreſſes the ſe/f-exiſtence or g. 
ſential eternity of the divine nature, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from created Beings, which have 

a beginning 4 parle ante, and enn 
duration a parte poſt. . 

As for the ſ peculations of Plato, &c. con- 
cerning their falſe God, it is impoſſible to 
make them ſquare rightly with the inſpired 

appellations of the true; and ſuch autho- 
rities being extremely vague and uncertain, 
- will at any rate do the author's cauſe no ſer- 
vice; for it is by no means clear that Plato 
aſſerts that the word «51 is ſolel y applicable to 
the divine nature; ſince he alſo aſſerts, that 
it is applicable to the eſſence of the · human 
ſoul'. And moreover, while Plato tells us. 
that o (or as he hath it in the neuter gen- 
der 700») is the only Being that exiſts; his 
ſcholar Ariſtotle holds, that it is the only 
Being which is abſtracted from exiſtence, 
or which does not exit. 
The author next conſiders God as the 
- firſt cauſe, and argues thus—* The con» 
6a ſciouſneſs of my ownexiſtence neceſſarily 

G leads 
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70 "Rp to 2 fir// canſe, which firſt canſe! 
can only be one, becauſe two firſt cauſes 
« are a contradiction in terms.” And this 
argument is nſhered in with the following 
caution, „I hope I cannot be thought ſo 
* abſurd or ſo impious, as to imagine that 
there are more Gods than one. But his 
| hope as to this particular, how confidently 
ſoever it may be expreſſed, is not well 
grounded: for this very ab/urdity and im- 
piety is imputed to thoſe of the Arian 
perſuaſion, and I could never yet find that 
they were able to clear themſelves. 'The 
orthodox believe, that the divine 2/#nce is 
one, and that a plurality of perſons are 
comprehended by it. But the Arians aſſert, 
that the ſubtance of God is only one perſon: 
yet allow at the ſame time (as they muſt 
do, or turn Drifts that Yeſus Chrift is God. 
Now two different ſulſlancen make two 
different Gods; and in all this they are ſo 
far from maintaining the divine unity, that 
it is hard to ſay wherein they differ from 
 Polytheiſts, This author hath exceeded 
them all. He owns very freely (as we ſhall 
' | 5 ſee 


P. 5. 
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ſee hereafter) that the name Fehovah is ap- 
plied to the three perſons of the Trinity; 


and, therefore, according to the interpre- 


tation of that word, which he himſelf muſt 


dHow to be of the ſame ſenſe with Exod. 
lil. 14. 1AM THAT I Au, he muſt hold 
three ſeparate felf- exiſtent Beings, which can 
differ only in name from three firſt cauſes. 
To allow that the only name of God which 
implies /e/-exiftence is applied to the “, 
cond and tir perſons of the Trinity, and 

- then to argue that they ate not coeternal 
with the en, is to fave the orthodox the 
Con of expoſing the doctrine of Arius. 
Now we are upon the ſubject of fe 
e 1 it will be proper to note that 
Chrift (on more occaſions than one) aſ- 
ſames this characteriſtie of eſſential divi- 
nity. Before Abraham 1099 (ſays he) 1 AM; 
defcribing his on exiſtence by the perma- 
nent preſent, expreſſive of that mode of 
exiſtence, which can only be conceived of 
the ſipreme God or firſt cauſe. The com- 
ment of Lucas Brugenfis upon this expreſ- 
ſion is Von dicit eram, ſed 80M, ut notet 
conflan tem huts, et immobilem aternitatem". 
G 2 This 


See Pole in loc. 


( % } 
This comment expreſſes the natural and 
obvious ſenſe of the words; and is ſuch as 
will occur to every reader whoſe head is 
not already pre-engaged with ſentiments 
of another kind. The Socinian interpreta- 
tion of this text being a very great curioſity, 
I ſhall take the liberty of inſerting it, with 
a few remarks. Before Abraham was, I am. 
John viii. 58. The literal conſtruction of 
the words leads us to this plain and ſimple 
truth, that before Abraham was born, or 
did exiſt, Jeſus Chrift, who ſpeaks the 
words, had a being and did exiſt : conſe- 
quently, it was no wonder that Abraham 
ſhould have ſeen him. No, faith Sacinus, 
the meaning is this“ A AE nta. 
e before Abram can be Abraham, that is, 
*« the father of many nations, Eyw tp, I, 
i faith Jeſus, muſt be the Saviour and light 
of the world.“ So that the words contain 
a monition and a commination. 'The moni- 
tion is, “that the Jews would believe 
« him to be the light and Saviour of the 
„% qvorld, before the Gentiles ſhould be 
« adopted into the number of Abraham's 


% etldren, and he TOY become tie fa- 
*« ther 
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« ther of many nations.“ The commination 
is not indeed expreſſed, but it is implied; 
viz. © that if once the Gentiles ſhould be 
« admitted into favour, the Jews for their 
« infidelity, ſhould be difinherited Ty 

_ « djſowned for ever.” 
This amazing diſcovery was made by 
Lale and if we believe his nephew 
Fauſtus Socinus, non fine multis precibus, 
igius Jeſu nomine invocato, impetravit ipſe s. 
Eraſmus Johannes had the eſſrontery to 
ſay of it, fateor me per omnem vitam meam 
non magis contortam interpretationem audi- 
viſſe. Fauſtus, it ſeems, had hoped better 
things of the ſaid Eraſmus Joanne 
ſperabam te potius faſſurum, nullam in vitd 
tud Scripture interpretationem te audiviſſe, 
que hic fit aut acutior, aut verior, quæ ve 
magis divinum quid ſapiat, et a Deo ipſò 
patefattam fuiſſe pre ſe ferat. Hoc profetto 
 affirmare aufim, cum Deus illi viro (Lælio 
feil. permulta aliis prorſus tunc temporis in- 
cognita patefecerit, vix quidquam inter illa 
omnia eſſe, quod hac interpretatione divinius 
videri queat. Socin. contra Eraſ. Johan. 
Eq” p. 595: 

 Socin, contr, Eutrep. p. 678. 
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p. 50 5. cited by Dr, Edward; in his Pre» 
ſervative againſt Socinianiſin. Part. iv. p. 84. 
where the reader may ſee an account at 
large of its manifold and unparalleled ab- 
ſucditics, all blaſphemouſly fathered upon 
the ſpirit of truth. The proceſs made uſo 
of in educing this marvellous conſtruction 
is worth obſerving. Firſt, the word Abra. 
ham is perverted from a proper name into 
an appellatrve, ſo that it doth not denote 
the perſan of Abraham, but the privilege 
and bleſſing implied in the changing of his 
name. 2. The word vj, as is altered from 
denoting the /ub/tantial formation and ex- 
Mence of Abraham; into an accidental ca- 
pacity, or ſpiritual mutation, whereby he 
was made, not a man, like all others at 

their birth, but an allegorical father of 
many nations. 3. The word gw, by which 
our Saviour expreſſed his own real and ſub- 


Rantial exiſtence, is made, in like manner, 
to denote his office of Meſſiah. And laſtly, 


inſtead of a plain, direct, affirmative pro- 
poſition, the words are aſſerted to contain 


a monition and commination, of which not 


one ſyllable is either expreſſed or implied, 
„„ or 


ut 
or was ever imagined to be by any human 
creature till the days of Lælius Socinus 
who thinking his own private judgment 
too ſlender a foundation for all theſe won- 
derful things to reſt upon, pretended to 
receive them by immediate revelation from 
heaven. The union of hereſy and enthuſi- 
aſin which appears upon this occaſion is 
worthy of admiration: but I muſt return 
now to our Author. 
Concerning the ir cauſe, he affirms, 
that © every thing which exiſts beſides 
that, which way ſoever it is brought in- 
* to being, whether it be begotten, ema- 
1 nated, created, or ſpoken forth, it muſt 
proceed from, and owe its exiſtence to 
* the wiLL as well as power of that firſt 
% cauſe.” There is nothing in the ſcrip- 
ture to authorize any ſuch ſuppoſition, as 
this of the Son of God owing his exiſtence 
to the power of the fir/t cauſe, For by the 
application of the name Jehovah to him, 
he is exiſtence itſelf: and the new Teſta» 
ment having taught us, that he is the Pow- 
er, as well as the Wiſdom of God; then if 
we admit this author's principles, we ſhall 
G 4 have 


1 
_ the abſurd doctrine, that the Power 
of God is created by the Power of God. 
However, to make this appear plauſible, +» 
he adds, in a note, the opinion of Athana- 
Aus, who (as he tells us) ** acknowleges 
„it to be impious to ſay that God the 
« Father was neceſſitated to act, even when 
* he begat the Son; and allows alſo that 
* neither the Son nor the Holy Spirit are 
« the firſt cauſe; but the Father alone, 
„ and that the Son and Holy Spirit were 
« both cauſed'.” In all this, he ſtudiouſly 
avoids the word creature; though he takes 
care to expreſs the ſame thing in other 
words, as the Arians always did : for which 
reaſon, Athanaſius in that very page*, to 
part of which the author refers us, thus ap- 
peals to his readers—* How manifeſt is 
„ their craft and equivocation! for while 
„they are aſhamed to call him /Chrift} 
„ the work of God, or a creature, they de- 
„ viſe other modes of ſpeech, introducing 
« the term' WILL, and ſaying, that unleſs 
„he exiſted by the v]. of God, God was 


0 neceſſitated t to have a Son againſt his will. 
« Put. 
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. 
« But (adds he) ye impious men, who 
© pervert every thing for the ſake of your 
„ hereſy, who pretends to aſcribe neceſſity 
* to God?” And this is his method of ac- 
hnowledging it to be impious to ſay, that God 
the Father was neceſſitated to att; which 


expreſſion, as it ſtands together with the 


context, appears in a light extremely dif- 
ferent from what it does in the author s re- 
ference to it. | 

_ *Tis true, Athanaſius does ſpeak of the 
Father as a cauſe, but not in the author's 
_ ſenſe of a firſt cauſe. © He begets the Son 
„ (ſaith he) and ſends forth the Spirit, and 
„ therefore, we call the Father a cane 
but ſtill he applies the term only to the be» 
getting of the Son, and the proceſſion of the 
Spirit, both of which are the terms of the 
| ſcripture. That the relation between any 
of the perſons of the Godhead, is the ſame 
as that between the cauſe and the ect, or 
the wor and the maker of-it, is what Atha- 
naſius conſtantly denies: and to ſhew that 
the relation does not ſubſiſt in time but in 
eternity, 
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DE 
eternity, he uſes the preſent tenſe and not 
the paſt, as this writer is pleaſed to do i in 
tranſlating his words. 

In the courſe of his Eflay, he bach 


ſcrewed up the doctrine of an attractive 


er in matter to ſuch a ridiculous height, 
that the great Newton, who generally ex- 
preſſed himſelf with much caution and re- 
ſerve, and left his att radtion open to a phy- 
ſical ſolution, and to the teſt of future ex- 
periments, would have owed him ſmall 
_ thanks for the puerility of his ſpeculations; 
as I may be allowed to call it without of- 
fence. I will extract, from this part of his 
theory, ſuch paſſages as will enable us to 
form a judgment of it." When we ſee a 
* ſtone deſcend to the ground—the cauſe 
of that motion muſt be ſome ſpirit or 
other —ſince as nothing can att where it 
" is not, that power whereby any body 
„% continues in motion, is as much the ef- 
«« fect of ſome concomitant ſpirit, as the 
« power which firſt put it in motion”. 
The tendency of one body tawards ano- 
„ ther, is from the attractive force of ſome 
« ſpirit, 
*F.* 


ta] 
« ſpirit, which attractive power being in 
„ proportion to the quantity of matter, 
„ makes the difference of weight or gra- 
n vity in bodies.“ Every particle of 
*« active or attraftive matter muſt be di- 


1 rected in its motions by ſome Spirit, 


i united to that matter, which may have 
*« juſt ſuch a quantity of intellef commu- 
« nicated to it by its creator, as will enable 
a jt to perform thoſe functions which are 
* aſſigned it, in order to carry on the gene- 
„ral œconomy of the uniyerſe*?” The 
philoſophy of theſe paſſages agrees in part 
with that of ſome ancient heathens, par- 
ticularly the $797cs: but our author's ſy- 
ſtem differs from theirs in two particulars, | 
which cannot be conſidered as improve- 
ments. 1. They ſuppoſed the active ſpirit _ 
reſiding in matter to be only one, and called 
it the ſoul of the worldz but he hath di- 
vided this one into infinitely many. 2, 
To this ſpirit, as to the human ſoul, they 
gave a body, ſuppoſing it to reſide in æther, 
air, or fire, But the ſpirits of his ſyſtem 
do their work without the intervention of 

1 8 any 

P. 10, „ 


Ln, 
any active material fluid; which is as con- 
trary to the ſenſe of antiquity, as to the 
reſult of modern experiments, particularly 
thoſe of electricity. 

This intelligent ſpirit, by which weare 
to underſtand the ether expanded through 
the whole ſolar ſyſtem, and united to all 
matter, is the Athene, called by Athenago- 
ras 15 ppou dir dice Tal wy dmeuca, a mind or in- 
telleet pervading all things: which ſame 
Athene or Minerva, was no other than the 
active power of the ſun's rays, or of the 
æther diffuſed every way from his orb, as 
Macrobius delivers it from Porphyry, who 
affirmed that Minerva was the power of the 

ſun, which (beſides its wonderful effects 
upon inanimate bodies) even communicates 
prudence and intelligence to the human mind”. 
The ſame thing we learn from Famblichus, 
concerning the Egyptian deity, Neith or 
Neithas, namely, that it was ev ono N- 
e. N oh Tu xoo us, the name of a God who 
pervades all nature. And Tatian accuſes 
the Greeks with idolatry, for worſhipping 
he Jie Th; w Ino, a SPIRIT which 
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p Saturn, Lib. 1. Ch. 17, 
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pervades matter. But as there is ſuch ſu- 
perabundant evidence to prove that the 
moſt ancient heathens aſſigned the direc- 
tion of all effects to an etherial ſpirit, en- 
dued with intelligence; I muſt not drop 
the ſubject, without producing alittle more 
of it. The author of the book de Diæta 
(ſuppoſed to be Hippocrates, though ſome 
think it more ancient) deſcribes this ſub- 
tile agent under the character of etherial 
Ire“ Which filently and imperceptibly 

* governs and diſpoſes all nature. In this 
e« is life, ſenſe, prudence, the power of in- 
*« creaſe, motion, diminution, alteration, 
« ſleep, vigilance; and it doth with an 
* inceſſant activity direct all things both 
* in the earth and in the airy regions.“ 
The ancient philoſophers, according to 
Cicero, © divided nature into two parts, 
one of which was active the other paſ- 
« five,” Theſe they ſubdivided into the 
four 
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| four elements; of which, air and fire 
have the power of 19v/1g and of actuating, 
while the others, earth and water, are paſ- 
| five and diſpoſed to receive their impreſ- 
fions'. With all this, the zgneus vigor, or 
fſpiritus intus alens" of Virgil, and the intel- 
lectual ſp:rir of our author (though, in- 
deed, he does not ſeem to underſtand it) 
perfectly agree. OT 
And here, if by the way I may be per- 
mitted to give my opinion, I cannot but 
think that the heathen ſages, bating their 
atheiſtical compliment of intelligence, talk 
very rationally of this powerful agent the 
ether; which, if conſidered as an inferior 
or ſecond cauſe, under the direction of the 
ſupreme, and purſued in this ſenſe, would 
certainly open a moſt entertaining ſcene 
of natural philoſophy”, 
We find this Spirit, and its operations, 
traced in brief by the author through the 
| whole 
Acad. Queſt. Lib. l. Ch. 6. Aue VI. 730. 
« Ibid. I. 726. 
This bath been 8 ſince the er edition of 
the Auſauer to an E/ay on Spirit, in an Eſay on the firſt Prins 
eiples of Natural Philefaphy, printed for Robinſon and Roquris 


where the Reader may ſee, if he pleaſes, what hath been 
2m . this ſubject. | 
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whole creation, under the name of incl. 
It is by inſtinet (ſays this philoſopher) 
« that the minuteſt particles of matter at- 
««-tra&t or repel each other: it is by in/tint#. 
« that the flower of the field is directed in 
*.throwing forth its leaves and its flowers, 
« and forming its fruit in due ſeaſon: it is 
„ by inſtinet that the birds of the air build 

*« their neſts; and the beaſts of the field 
" providefor themſelvesand their young”.” 
All this is no better than an abuſe of 
words: for inftint# denotes that faculty in 
animals by which they differ from p/ants, 
and all other inanimate matter. It is true, 
the diſtinction in ſome ſpecies of each is 
_ almoſt imperceptible; and ſo it is in ſome 
caſes between inſtind and reaſon; which | 

yet are eſſentially different. 

The operations and effects of this infind 
will help us to diſcover what ſort of agent 
is here diſguiſed under a term never before 
applied to it. He obſerves, that it is the 
ſame inſtinct, which enables the beaſts, 
Ge. to provide for themſelves, and the 
flower to throw forth its leaves, and form 
its fruit: therefore this inſtinèt is what the 


_— heathens 
* . 
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heathens called the ſoul of the world, and 1 
| find it commented upon nearly in the fame ' 
words Hac igitur off ANIME MUNDI' 
natura et dignitas==que celo ignes accendit, 
acra ac mare luce afiuque replet atque attollit, 
terras ANIMALIBUS PLANTISQUE, f&cun- 
dat, tellurem 'denique alternd in avum vice 
nunc pruinis, nunc FLORIBUS VESTIT *, 
Or if we have a mind to take it from Ma- 
crobius, it will be ſtill more expreſs— 
FLORUM ſpectes hic DEus (80L 1c.) inſem- 
nat, progenerat, fovet, nutrit, maturatque*. 
In like manner according to the true and 
proper ſenſe of this affair, we read, in the 
holy ſcripture, of the precious things put 
forth by the Moon, and of the tender graſs, 
which ſpringeth up from the earth, 4 
clear ſhining after rain*. So that the au- 
thor's account of inſtin?, brings us back a- 
gain to the Athene of Jamblichus, and "OR 
virtus ſolis of Porphry. | 
He, moreover, proceeds ſo far as to 
think that © all created ſpirits may owe the 
„limits of their exiſtence, and the extent 
5 of 
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ts of their faculties to natter: and that the 
«* ſame ſpirit, which when cloathed with 
* one ſet of material organs, is only capa-: 
« ble of exerting its intelligence in the per- 
forming of attraction and repulſion, and 
« when jarring elements meet, Ge. breaks 
forth in thunder, lightning, and earth- 
„ quakes {c@/01GNEs accendit may, when 
united to adifferent ſet, of a more delicate 
« contexture, be enabled tot int and reaſon, 
„ and when agitated with anger, to break 
forth in quarrels, contention, and war“.“ 


So that the ſoul of a paſſionate man, and the 


ſoul of gunpowder, are in nature the ſame; 
only the one is c/oathed with charcoal and 
ſulphur, the other with fleſh and blood; 
and the ſame ſoul that operates in a whirl- 
wind and tears up trees, may afterwards 
operate in a tyrant, and tear up kingdoms. 
But there is another very ſhocking con- 
ſequence which will naturally flow from 
this principle; for if the ſame ſpirit which 
performs only the offices of attraction and 
repulſion in inanimate bodies, may, when 
united to a different ſet of organs, be capa- 
H = ble 
P. 24, 2g. 


Co] 
ble of thought and reaſoning; then, vice 
verſa, the ſame ſpirit, which, when united 
to the body of a man, is capable of thought 
and reaſon, may, when that ſet of organs is 
diſſolved, be united to an inanimate body, 
and be capable of exerting its intelligence, 
only in the performance of attrattion and 
repulſion ; which deſtroys the true immor- 
tality of the ſoul, introducing us at the 
fame time to the doctrine of ?ranſmigration, 
and to all the jargon of the Egyptians about 
the revolution of the forms. But God forbid 
that any man, who profeſſes himſelf a 
Chriſtian ſhould be ſpoiled himſelf, and en- 
deavour to /þoil others, with ſuch philoſophy 
and vain deceit as this! 

How irreligious and unphiloſophical is 
it to talk of intellect“ in thunder and ligit- 
ning! when all theſe natural operations are 
performed by the mechanical agency of the 
air or ether, under the direction of God; 
for ſo we find them repreſented in holy 
writ—5p DPNY NN s dederunt 


vocem, 

. Comal 8 in * oecult Philoſophy mentions nine 

orders of D.; the ſixth of which was called the po wers of 

the air; theſe are very buſy in thunder and lightning, and their 

prince is called Miriaim. See Le Grand's Body of Phil. p. 
89. fol. | 
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vocem, as Pagninus renders it; or, as the 
Engliſh verſion hath it—The AIR thungered, 
and TWINE arrows (the ſhafts of lightning 
directed by the hand of the Almighty) went 
abroad. There is, in this place, no men- 
tion of any ſpiritual agency, but that of the 
ſupreme Being; nor of any ſecondary effici- 
ents, but the elements of the heaven, 
which are not intelligent but mechanical 
cauſes, with vapours, clouds, and other 
proper materials to work upon. 
So likewiſe as to the affair of vegetation 
4 plant we perceive will not grow without 
the agency of air and heat; whereas, if 
this operation was performed by the active 
power of any pirit reſiding in the plant, 
then it ſhould continue to extract its nu- 
triment from the earth, and to flouriſh 
without the external agency of any mecha- 
nical inſtrument; which is utterly con- 
tradicted by experience. 

ut, to be no longer ſerious upon ſuch a 
very odd ſubje&, let us allow, that there 
are ſpirits or intelligencies reſiding in all bo- 
dies, wherein we diſcern any active or at- 
1 2 tractive 

. P/al. Ixxvii. 17, h | 
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tractive power; and that we may hear how 
this philoſophy will ſound, I ſhall attempt 
to account for, in the author's ſtile, the 
wonderful effects of the /oadftone. In the 
loadjlone then, there are two poles, one of 
which attrats, the other repels; and ſince 
a ſpirit which hath the operation of at- 
traction aſſigned to it, always attratts as a 
neceſſary agenti, and that which hath the 
operation of repulſion aſſigned to it, always 
repels", there muſt in a loadſtone be two 
ſpirits, ſitting back to back upon the two 
poles, one performing its office of attrac- 
tion, and pulling the needle towards it, 
the other that of repulſion, and driving it 
off. When the poles arc inverted, or the 
attracting one changed (as it may be) into 
the repelling and vice verſd; the two ſpi- 
rits have agreed to change places; and 
when by fire or the ſtroke of an hammer, 
either a loadſtone or magnetic piece of iron 
loſes its attracting and repelling power, the 
ſpirits are both of them driven out, and 
muſt endeavour to amuſe themſelves in 
ſome other branch of philoſophy. 
| = He 
Fn. YIMC- 
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He hath likewiſe philoſophiſed much on 
the operations, and on the eſſence of the 
human ſoul; but in his reaſonings upon 
the former, he ſeems greatly to have miſ- 
taken the meaning both of Plato and St. 
Paul. For, having obſerved, that the hu- 
man mind is forced to be at the trouble of 
«« comparing the propoſitions, which re- 
« ſult from the agreement or diſagreement 
« of our ideas, in order to arrive at truth: 
hence it is, ſays he, that P/ato', ſpeaking 


of human abilities in the inveſtigation of 


truth, calls it beholding things in the glaſs 
, reaſon ; which he explains by ſaying, 
*«« that as thoſe who contemplate an eclipſe 
of the ſun, /o/e the fight of it, unleſs they 
« are ſo careful as to view its reflection in 
«« water; ſo the eye of an human ſpirit is 


«© too weak to find out truth, unleſs it looks 


eat it thro' the medium of reaſon; which 
*« St. Paul allo calls", ſeeing through a glaſt 
« darkly.” 

Plato does not here diſcourſe about com- 
paring propoſitions, that is, about (Xoy«ou©.) 
reaſoning ; but (Ae the reaſons of terreſ- 

„ trial 

In Pl. * 1 Cor. xiii, 12. * Eſſay, p. 20, 21. 
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trial things, or things which are not; and 
informs us, that by attending properly to 
them, we may thence infer the reaſons of 
the (Taxa) things which really ARE ; as for 
example, by obſerving nature, it appears 
that no quality can poſſibly admit its con- 
trary. Hire, the eſſence of which is heat, 
cannot become cold, and yet continue to be 
fire; therefore, the ſoul, the eſſence of 
which is /fe, cannot poſſibly admit its 
contrary, death. „ 

As tothe ſimilitude which Socrates makes 
uſe of, to illuſtrate this his plan of enquiry, 
the author hath deviated as much from 

the ſcnſeof the Greet, as if he had followed 
implicitly ſome Latin or French tranſlation. 
For, ſays he, „they who contemplate an 
66 eclipſe of the ſun, 4% fight Mit, unleſs 
« they are ſo careful as to view its reflexion 
„, in water;” whereas Plato has it thus 
* unleſs they view the image of the ſun in 
* water, or ſome ſuch thing, they /o/e (hot 
« the /ight of the ſun, but) their own eye- 
« fight,” by gazing attentively upon an ob- 
ject brighter than it can bear®. That is, 
"the 
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the mind, by contemplating too cloſely the 
r ovra, and endeavouring by its own in- 
ternal energy to behold them as they are in 
themſelves, will be dazzled and ſtupified; 
but by having recourſe to ſenſible objects, 
and reaſoning from an analogy in nature, 
it may contemplate the images of them 
without being impaired, This is one of 
the fineſt ſpeculations in the philoſophy of 
Plato: but no man can make much of it, 
as it ſtands repreſented | in an E on * 
rt. 

Let us next examine ber St. Paul, 
when he ſpeaks of ſeeing through a glaſs 
darkly, hath any view to the comparing of 
propoſittons. The Greek is, nemo tyap 
apr: d evorou e auvrypuert, Tore Os Too0wnov 
rg. True, Now (in this life) we ſee 
through a glaſs (or mirror by an enigma); 
but then face to face. Wherein he alludes 
to the manner in which we are obliged to 
attain to all our knowledge of things ſpi- 
ritual or inviſible, that is, by uſing the cre- 
ation as a mirror in which to behold them: 
Jer, as he obſerves in another place, /e 
inv ye things of God are clearly ſeen ſrom 

H _ the 
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the creation of the world, being underſtood 
by the things which are made. The whole 
natural world, throughout the ſacred ora- 
cles, is referred to as a figure of the ſpiri- 
tual; inſtances of which it would be end- 
leſs to produce : but as my meaning may 
nat be ſuthciently clear and explicit with- 

out a few, it may readily be remembered, 
that the power and glory of Chriſt is ſet 
ſorth in the operations of the viſible IgA 
or ſun his efficacy in raifing the dead, by 
the dew which cauſes the graſs to ſpring 
| forth from the earth*—the difference be- 
tween a corruptible and incorruptible body, 
by earthly ſubſtances and the lights of the 
firmament'—the efficacy of the Holy Spi- 
rit in cleanſing and purifying the /ou/, by 
water Which cleanſeth the Soy the hid- 
den manna or inviſible bread of life, by na- 
tural bread, which ſupports the body, &c. 
Here are v/bles ſubſtituted all the 
way inſtead of inviſibles; becauſe as all 
our ideas enter by the ſenſes, it is impoſſi- 
ble for us to farm any notion yin the latter, 
py but 
* Mal, iv. 2. John viii. 12. —— 10. 


Cor. xv. 38. H. 5 vii. 38, 39. 1 Cor. 
vi. 11. Tit. iii. 5. | | 
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but by viewing them through the medium 
of the former. 7 5 
Io repreſent things ſpiritual under the 
figures of things corporeal, is (according to 
the ſcripture uſage of the word) to ſpeak 
by an enigma; and to attend properly to 
this method of conveying knowledge, is 7 
underſtand a proverb and the interpretation 
of it, the words of the wiſe and their fauiy- 
pate) riddles or divine allegories; wherein 
one thing obvious to ſenſe is expreſſed, 
and another, beyond the reach of ſenſe, in- 
tended and underſtood, 
The whole meaning therefore of St. 
Paul's expreſſion, as I humbly conceive, is 
this—all ſpiritual truths are ſituated as it 
were above or behind us, out of our fight ; 
while the g/aſs of the creation lies before us, 
and therein we ſee them by a faint reflex- 
ion: but in another life, when the foul 
ſhall be perfected, and the body glorified, 
we ſhall then ſee them no longer by re- 
flexion, but face to face; that is, we ſhall 
then receive not the reflected but the direc? 
rays which iſſue forth from them. 
| But 
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But we are now going to conſider ſome 
operations of the ſoul, infinitely more groſs 
than thoſe of /hinking and reafoning: for, 

in the author's opinion, * it is the ſame 
« wiſc agent which operates in the digeſtion 
« of our food, and that enables us to put in 
execution the directions of our will!,“ 
It is not my province to explain the whole 
proceſs of digeſtion, &c. nor would the 
compaſs of this work admit of the attempt: 
but, I think, the Chymyfts are pretty gene- 
rally agrecd, that though many things con- 
tribute to digeſtion, as the mechanical 2ri- 

turation of the aliments in the ſtomach, 
the injection of the bile and other men- 
fruums, yet the principal agent 1s fire or 
heat'; and Dr. Keil, in his excellent little 
compendium of anatomy, accounts for this 
operation by the rarefaction of the air; 
which amounts to the very ſame thing: 
his words are theſe—** This force (that is, 
of the fluids acting in the ſtomach) is 
much augmented by the impetus Which 
« the heat of the ſtomach gives to the par- 
*« ticles of the fluids; nor does this heat 


promote 
"P, $3, 800 Dr, Friend's Chym. Led. p. 103. 
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« promote digeſtian only thus, but like- 
« wile by raretying the air contained in the 
«« pores of our food, which burſts its parts 
„ afunder*',” Air and fire are material and 
mechanical agents: whether they are w/e 
ones or not, I leave my chriſtian readers 
to conſider carefully before they turn 
Heathens: for this was undoubtedly the 
opinion of the ancient heathen philoſo- 
phers, whole opinions are collected by Ma- 
naſſiſ i Ben 1ſrael—* Hipparchus thought 
„that the ſoul was compoſed of fire; 
« Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, y- 
« yieus, and Critias maintained, that it 
« was air. Others again contended, that 

Fe it was a mixture of air and fire, as Epi- 
* curus, Others affirmed, that it was a 
« thin ſpirit diffuſed through the whole 
„ body, as Hippocrates Cous. Heraclitus 
„ Penticus laid that the ſoul is IgA.“ 
With ſome, or with all of theſe, the au- 
thor muſt concur in ſentiment, when he 
reſers the operations of the material or 
| nimal 


Anat. abridg'd, p. 41 De K, ſur. Mort. lib. I. 
chap. 8. —the ſame collection, with ſeveral additions to the 
ſame purpoſe, is to be met with in Macrobius in Somn. Scip, 
lib, I. chap, 14. | IP 
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animal ſpirit to the eſſence of the immor- 
tal and immaterial, which is altogether 
diſtin from it. 
The Chevalier Ramſay is pleaſed to ay, 
| that the Pythagoreans © always diſtinguiſh- 
% ed between the underſtanding or the pure 
« ſpirit, and the animal foul or etherial | 
* body: that they conſidered the one as the 
* ſource of our thoughts, the other as the 
I cauſe of our motion, But I could wiſh 
that this learned man had been a little more 
expreſs in his evidence for the truth of this 
diſtinction. It is, to be ſure, highly ra- 
tional to ſuppoſe that there is an animal 
foul or etherial fluid diffuſed through the 
body; and this agent bids the faireſt for 
ſupplying us with an eaſy and natural ſolu- 
tion of muſcular motion“ but after what 
manner the w1i// or intellectual ſpirit makes 
its impreſſions upon this, ſo as to cauſe it 
* Theol, of the ancients, p. 40, 41. 
Sir J/aac Newton was plainly of this opinion, and has 
a remarkable paſſage to our purpoſe—Adjicere jam liceret 
nonnulla de /piritu quodam ſubtiliſſimo, cujus vi & actioni- 
bus —ſenſatio omnis excitatur, & membra animalium ad 
voluntatem moventur, vibrationibus ſcilicet hujus /piritus _ 


ad cerebrum & a cerebro in muſeulos . Princip. 
Schol. gen. ad fin. 
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to exert its influence, muſt always remain 
a ſecret. . | 
When the ay writer imputes theſe me- 
chanical operations of the material ſpirit, 
to, what he calls, a wr/e agent, he ſeeks to 
confirm his hypotheſis by this vulgar ob- 
ſervation, that © when the belly is full, the 
* bones would be at reſt; which (ſays he) 
© ſeems entirely owing to this, that the 
„ ſpicit being unmoleſted with human co- 
*« gitations, and its attendance upon our 
will, may be more at leiſure to purſue 
_ © thoſe operations, which are immediately 
* neceſſary towards our preſervation”.” 
Ile doth not impute this to any groſs fumes 
which ariſe from the ſtomach, and oppreſs 
the ſenſory: no; the ſirit is ſo much taken 
up with its natural functions of digeſtion, 
concoction, ſefaration, &c. that it is too buſy 
to think or reaſon, He might have added, 
as a collateral proof, that when a man takes 
phyſic, and the ſoul is excerciſing its purga- 
tive faculty, he is then leſs able to ſtudy, 
read, or meditate: which may be eaſily ac- 
counted for On his principles; though 
phyſicians 
' Ibid. | 


1 
phyſicians impute this indiſpoſition to a 
relaxation of the whole frame, which 
forbids any intenſe application of the bo- 
dily ogans. I am willing to believe that 
the author did not mean it as ſuch;®but 
certainly this notion of the rational ſoul, 
is a branch of materialiſm, and agrees with 
the religion and philoſophy of Oanini and 
Spinoſa. | | | 
As J have now finiſhed my firſt chapter, 
T think it neceſſary to obſerve, that this 
head of the Eſay we have hitherto been 
upon, is entitled by the author, The Doc- 
trine of the Trinity confidered in the Light 
of Nature and Reaſon, becauſe, unleſs the 
reader were reminded of it, he might not 
fo readily perceive any connection between 
that ſacred doctrine, and theſe philoſo- 
phical ſpeculations. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAT IH. 
The exiſtence and power of created ſpirits. 


«1, HERE ſcems to be no contra- 
os . diction (fays the author) in ſup- 
_ * poling that God might communicate ſo 
** much power to one of his own creatures, 
«« of a more exalted nature than man, as to 
enable him to create inferior beings, and 
frame a world of his own*.” This is 
introduced, I preſume, in order to prepare 
us for conceiving, that Chriſt may be a 
Creator, and yet notwithſtanding this, be 
himſelf a creature; which, in effect, was 
the hereſy of Carpocrates, who attirmed that 
angels were the creators of the world. But 
by a Creator, the Chriſtikn world hath al- 
ways underſtood a „i cauſe: and if there 
are more Creators than one, there are more 
firſt cauſes than one, So that the author 
hath hereby entangled himſelf in a contra- 
diction, which, a while ago, he ſeemed tg 

hald 
P. 271, 
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hold in the very utmoſt contempt. And 
farther, if God may give this power to one 
creature, becauſe here is no contradiction in 
it (which, by the way, is ſuch a turn of 
arguing as will run us upon everlaſting 
ſuppoſitions) then he may, for the ſame 
reaſon, communicate this power to any or 
to all of thoſe ſpirits he hath given being to. 

II. He goes on—* We cannot ſay, but 
* that ſome ſpirits may be furniſhed with 
* bodies of ſo delicate a texture, that they 
% may cloathe themſelves with light, as it 
* were with a garment, may make the clouds 
* their chariot, and walk upon the wings of 
* the wind®.” We have no right to infer 
any ſuch thing from a deſcription, meant 
only of the ſupreme God: for to Him it is, 
that the P/almift in the preceding verſe ad- 
dreſſes himſelf—Ble/+ the Lord (-’ D) 

O my Soul: O LoRD my Gop, thou art be- 
come exceeding glorinus, &c. As the ſu- 
preme God is moſt indiſputably here de- 
nominated by the word Jchovah, it argues 
a great degree of preſumption in the au- 


thor to rob him of the context, and apply 
Ho : 5 it 


dP, 28. 
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it to created ſpirits, without being able, or 
even attempting, to produce any reaſon or 
authority for ſo doing. 

III. And again“ That no worlds fal 
ed with intelligent ſpirits, were created 
* till about 6000 years ago; about which 
* time, both reaſon and revelation agree, 
that this ball of earth began to revolve 
« about the ſun, is a thought unworthy of 
* a philoſopher*®.” Reaſon, to be ſure, 
hath many proofs that the world was creat- 
ed juſt about 6000 years ago; the firſt and 
moſt ſtriking of which is, that it cannot 
prove it to have been created at all. For 
Ariſtotle maintained that it was eternal“; 
and even though he had received ſome a 
ſcure account of the world's creation by 
tradition, abſolutely rejected it asabſurd and 
incredible: and Aritotle is, I think, allow- 
ed to have been a perfect maſter of reaſon. 
But how doth revelation agree, that this 
ball of earth began to revolve about the 
ſun? If the author can ſhew where the 
ſcripture intimates the revolution of the 
earth, he hath an opportunity of clearing up 

I a diffi- 
* 30. *Galt's Court of the Gent. P. II. B. 6. ch. 1. 
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4 difficulty, as ſome think it, in the ſacred 
philoſophy. 5 

IV. After he has ſuppoſed, that a crea- 
ture may be a Creator, purely becauſe it is 
no contradiction, he paſſes on to that rule or 
dominion over the earth, and the ſeveral 
nations of it, with which he imagines the 
angels to be inveſted. He begins with bor- 
rowing a doctrine from the heathen Poets, 
and then attempts to reconcile the ſcrip- 
ture with it. The Pagan notion of this 
matter, as delivered by the Effay-writer, is 
as follows: “ Hefiod, one of the firſt hea» 
*« then authors extant, ſuppoſeth myriads 
of inviſible ſpirits, cloathed in air, at- 
e tending upon this terreſtrial globe, and 
„employed as angels, that is, meſſengers, 
„between the great God and mankind, 
* obſerving their. actions, and reporting 
„ them to Jupiter.“ And Plato ſays”, 
* that Saturn well knowing there was no 
* man who could have abſolute empire 
* overothers, without abandoning himſelf 
“to all kinds of violence and injuſtice, ſub- 
« jected the nations to demons or intelligent 


'f 1» 


« ſdirits, as their lords and governors”. 
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His accounts for the moſt part being 
lame and imperfect, it will be proper to 
examine more particularly into the nature 
of theſe demons: this done, it will be very 
clear, that there neither is, nor can be, any 
reſemblance or ſimilitude between them, 
and the miniſtring ſpirits of the true God, 
mentioned in holy ſcripture. 

Heſiod tells us, that © the race of men 
4 which lived in peace and ſecurity in the 
golden age under the reign of Saturn, 
% were, when they died (upon the expira- 
* tion of that happy age) ordained by the 
© wiſe counſel of Jupiter to be demons, 
«© which go to and fro about the earth, 
„ clothed in air, obſerving the good and 
evil actions of men:.“ The demons 
therefore, or myriads of inviſiblè ſpirits, 
which Hęſiod ſuppoſeth, are nothing more 
than the departed ſouls of men; as for their 
being angels or meſſengers between the great 
god (that is, the heathen Jupiter and man- 
kind, he ſays nothing about it. 

There happens to be a very notable con- 
tradiction, as to this affair, between Plato 

e | and 
Heſiod. Ee. lib. I. I. 108, &c, 
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and He/fiod; the one ſuppoſing theſe demons 
to have been appointed by Saturn, that is, 
during the time of the golden age; becauſe 
his adminiſtration and the go/den age expir- 
ed together: the other maintaining, that 
they were ordained by Jupiter; who, as it 
is well known, did not begin his reign, till 
he had dethroned his father Saturn. 

Another account of theſe beings, given 
more at large, is to be found in Apuleius, 
which I ſhall contract into as ſmall a com- 
paſs, as can conveniently be done, and ſet it 
down. There are certain middle powers 
** (between the gods and men} which are 
divine: theſe the Greeks call demons, by 
* whom, as Plato ſuppoſes, all the miracles 
of magicians are performed, and the va- 
*« rious ſigns, ſuch as appear in the entrails 
of heaſts, the flaſhings of lightning, 
„ &c. by which we foretel future events, 
are regulated; for it is not worth the 
*« while of the Dit ſuperi to condeſcend to 
«« ſuch offices as theſe. They have bodies 
« ſo exactly balanced, that they are neither 
** too light nor too heavy; for were they 
too light, they might mount upwards, 

| « and 
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and fly off into the more remote etherial 

«« ſpaces; were they too heavy, they might 
then be Precipitated into the infernal 
regions.“ The argument made uſe of by 
Apuleius to prove the exiſtence of theſe 
airy demons, is ſomething curious: * For 
* as there are animals which inhabit the 
« earth, others which live in water, and 
* others again, as Ariſtotle contends, in 
« fire; therefore, argues he, it is abſurd to 
„ ſuppoſe that the element of air is left 
« deſolate, and without its proper inhabi- 
* tants generated init: as for birds, they 
*« are more properly to be eſteemed ter- 
« reſtrial animals“. 

Such is the nature of demons, as de- 
ſcribed by the Heathens, who believed in, 
and worſhipped this tribe, only becauſe 
they thought the matter of the univerſe to 
be eternal, and the air (of which accord- 
ing to them the human ſoul was a part) 
divine and intelligent. Whether there is 
any reſemblance between theſe and the n 
niftring ſpirits mentioned in the holy ſerip- 
ture, will appear when we conſider, that 

13 the 
Apul. de Deo Socratis, p. 62, &c. 
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the\ former depend upon the matter of this 
ſyſtem for their exiſtence, and have their 
reſidence in the lower region of the air: 
the latter were in being before it, and 
dwell in the preſence of God. We ſhould 
likewiſe remember the promiſe of Chr, 
that at the reſurrection we ſhall be as the 


angels of God which are in heaven; and if 
by heaven is meant the material heaven, or 


expanſe filled with ſpirits, then our reſi- 
dence is to be as theirs is, in the air, Which 
is every way impoſſible. For at the laſt 
day, the heavens ſhall paſs away with a great 
noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt with fervent 
heat; the earth alſo, and the works that are 
therein, ſhall be burnt up*. 

V. But we ought to enquire, how the 
Heathens can be qualified to give any evi- 
dence worth our notice upon this article ? 
The opinion of the Efjay-writer is, that 
the Greeks, it is certain, and Plato in par- 


_ * ticular, borrowed many of their theolo- 


„ gical ſentiments from the Hebrews; a- 

„% mong whom this, of a number of inviſi- 

« ble ſpirits A upon this globe of 
15 earth, 


Kev. xii, 7. Dan vii. 10. 2 Pit. iii 10. 
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* earth, and preſiding over ſtates and king- 
« doms, was certainly one.“ The infinite 
diſparity between the two accounts of theſe 
ſpirits, as given, on the one hand, by the 
heathen philoſophers, and, on the other, 
by the ſcripture, ſhould, I think, ſeem en- 
tirely to preclude any ſuch ſuppoſition, But 
what Hebrews does the author here mean? 
not the modern eus, for they borrowed - 
from the Greeks, and corrupted their own 
theology by heathen philoſophy, If he 
means the ancient Hebrews, they muſt have 
been fo very ancient, that none of their 
ſentiments are to be found but in the early 
parts of the ſcripture-hiſtory. For the 
Greeks received moſt of their knowledge, 
and indeed all their ancient theology, from 
the Phenicians; being deſcended from 
thoſe Canaanites which in the time of Jo- 
ſhua inhabited Afa, who afterwards were 
called Phenicians, and ſpread themſelves 


from Aja into Africa, and from thence 


into Greece, Italy, &c. 
Hence came that knowledge which the 
Greeks had of writing or letters, from Cad- 
I 4 e nu 
PF. 33. 
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mus, as they fay, but rather from p. 
CaDoM, the Eat“, the land of Canaan, 
from whence the 1/rae/ites had driven them. 
And this indeed they clearly confeſs, by 
calling this Cadmus a Phanician, and their 
letters Gownenia, the Phanician things", as 
being abſolutely of Phentcian or oriental 
origin, 5 
All their theological ſentiments of this 
early date, were certainly derived from the 
Canaanites; and the very higheſt of chem 
muſt founder in that idolatry; by adhering. 
to which, the inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan had filled up the meaſure of their 
iniquities, and were exterminated by the 
armies of the living God. 
As for any ſentiments of Pa nician theo- 
logy, borrowed and picked up by Plato 
in his travels, he himſclf is not very clear 
concerning them. He calls them Phoenician 
and Syrian fables, and declares that they 
were eTopyru, unſpeakable, that is, (as the 
learned Gale very judiciouſly comments) Se- 
cauſe he neither under/iood, nor could expreſs 
the 


1 gee Miſecl. Reflexions upon Mr. Spuire“s Efays, 
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the mind thereof*. Now theſe muſt have 
been either portions of the pure ſcripture, 
or Jewiſh comments upon the ſcripture 
if they were the former, the original of 
them muſt be found in the Bible; if they 
were the latter, they were legendary; be- 
cauſe ever from the Babyloniſb captivity, 
to the coming of Chrift, they grew daily 
more and more ignorant, in proportion as 
oral tradition prevailed, and the plain word 
of ſcripture was thereby corrupted. In ei- 
ther caſe Plato confeſſes that he did not 
underſtand them, and therefore not much 
can be gathered from them. As to the af- 
fair of damons or intelligent ſpirits, in par- 
ticular, Plato expreſſes himſelf fo clearly 
upon this, and withal ſo differently from 
the ſcripture, that we may fairly conclude, 
that this ſentiment was certainly not bor- 
rowed from thence. 

However, upon the whole I will confeſs 
(and it muſt be confeſſed) that many articles 

in the theology of the Pagans were origi- 
nally of Hebrew, that is, of diuine extrac- 
tion: but then they are ſo mangled, ſo 


metamor- 


*Vol, I, p. 243. 
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metamorphoſed to the purpoſes of hea- 
| theniſm, and turned into the channel of 
idolatry, that to think of truly explaining. 
any myſterious doctrine of the ſcriptures 
by theſe ethnic perverfions of it, would 
be no leſs abſurd, than to ſearch for the 
true ſenſe of Virgil in Mr. Cotton's Tra- 
veſtie. „„ 
VI. We now paſs on to the ſcripture it- 
ſelf; from whence the author hath extract- 
ed ſeveral paſſages, in proof of this his doc- 
trine, of a number of inviſible ſpirits at- 

* tending upon this globe of earth, and 
b preſiding over ſtates and kingdoms:” 
whether theſe proofs have any relation to 
the point in hand, will appear upon an ex- 
_ amination of them. 
1. The firſt is, the text of Deut. xxxii. 
8. as rendered by the LXX Men the Moſt 
High divided to the nations their inheritance, 
when he ſeparated the ſins of Adam, he ſet 
the bounds of the nations according do the 

number of the angels of God", The words 
which the LXX have moſt unaccountably 
tranſlated by aſyinu Yr, angels of God, are 
- in 

„F. 33,34, 35: 
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in the Hebrew original, 9X? 132, children 
of Iſrael, with which our author is ſo fair 
as to acknowledge, that the rendering of 
the LXX does not exa#ly agree, I need 
not therefore deſcend to any critical exami- 
nation of this matter, till he can ſhew us 
either that 5xwy 119 is equivalent to aſyma 
deu, or that the authority of the LXX is 
ſuperior to that of the Hebrew text. 

2. The ſecond is the following paſſage 
from the Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach— 
For in the diviſion of the nations of the whels 
earth, God ſet a ruler (or governing angel, 
ſays the author } over every people; but Iſrael 
is the Lord's portion". In the ſirſt place, 
this is an apocryphal book of ſcripture, 
which the church doth not apply to etabliſh 
any doctrine; and in the ſecond place, the 
original word, which he renders by, go- 
verning angel, is nothing more than yyzpus- 
, a leader or head of a nation; and yet, 
| t WO 


Ear, p. 34. Eecluſ. xvii. 19. See Article VI, 

H xi is uſed Cen. xxxvi. near go times by the LXX 
in this ſenſe, And in this very book of Eccle/iafticur, the 
word uhuere · ſigniſies a maſter or ruler—not an anpelic 
one, becauſe certain moral directions are given him for his 
behaviour, Ch. xxxii. 1. or, as ſome copies have it, ch. x#Xv, _ 
the title of which i If 1YPHANur, 
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two pages after this, he boldly refers tothis 
metaphraſe, as if it were a true and undiſ- 
puted conſtruction. 

3. What adds no ſmall weight wh 
« him ! in this affair, is an expreſſion made 
„ uſe of by St. Paul, Heb. ii. 5. where, 
* ſpeaking of the ſecond coming of our 
Saviour, in a ſtate manifeſtly ſuperior to 
angels“, he ſays, for unto the angels hath 
« he not put in ſubjeftion the world to come, 
* of which we ſpeak. Whence it ſeems to 
% appear, that it was St. Paul's opinion, 
*« that this preſent world had been put in 
ſubjection to angels*.” This is an im- 
plication of too great importance to be ad- 
mitted, unleſs other plain and direct paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture ſhall pe to coincide 
with it. | 

4. This opinion is confirmed by St. 
aſe Jude ſor ſays he, Aſye aug Te rug pun 

TR rig r EQUTWY GapynVs ANNG GmO- 
mY * 70 401% 1 0nd &c. The an- 


« gels 


Ho comes the author to confeſs that the ſtate of Chri/t 
is mani/e/tly ſuperior to angel; * for we know of no intellec- 
tual beings, but God, angelt, and mn; and as angels are 
ſuperior to men, and Chrift ſuperior to both, he muſt, ac- 
cording to this conceſſion, be God, . 
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« gels which kept not their principalities with 
due care, but neglected their proper pro- 
« vinces, he (God) hath reſerved in ever- 
„ laſting chains under darkneſs.” Such is 
the author's tranſlation, and he aſſerts, that 
the © verſe ought to be ſo tranſlated".” 
But a more erroneous tranſlation was never 
offered by any man of learning in the 
world. 1. He, is pleaſed to render apyy, 
principalities, and owr]npiov, provinces, in the 
plural, when the original words are both 
ſingular ; which makes an eſſential differ- 
ence. 2. The word apyy cannot relate to 
any principality which the fallen angels 
once had over the carth, and forfeited by 
a neglect of their duty ; becauſe after their 
fall, they ſtill preſerve their title of apxas_ 
—for, ſaith St. Paul, we wreſtle not againſt 
fleſh and blood, but againſt principalities, 
 apxat;*. 3. The words icy o,, Can- 
not ſignify, their proper province, that is, 
| a nation over which an angel had the go- 
vernment, becauſe owyrypy never ſignifies 
any thing but an habitation or dwelling- 
place; and to render it as the author does, 
| is 
F. 37. Eph. vi. 12. 
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is as unſcholar-like a piece of criticiſm, 
as if he had aſſerted, that when Strabo calls 
Athens the copus omxyryprov, he means that 
it was the place, in which w/e men were 
governing angels. 4. The dwelling of thoſe 

angels which St. Tude ſpeaks of, could not 
have been any nations or provinces upon 
earth, becauſe the angels which fell, fell 
from hcaven—How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the morning” J 
5. When they were caſt down from this 
their firſt eſtate and dwelling, the earth 
was not created; for the fall of the angels 
was a circumſtance which muſt have hap- 
pened before the world; becauſe, as ſoon 
as the world was created, there was a fal- 
len ſpirit ready to tempt and deſtroy man- 
Ra. 

So that upon the whole, if he had main- 
fained the very contrary, and aſſerted, not 
that angels were degraded from the direc- 
tion of any provinces upon earth, but that 
they aſſumed their proper provinces in con- 
ſequence of their degradation, he would 
have been much nearer the truth: for thoſe 

evil 


* Ifa, xiv, 1 2, 


i | 

evil ſpirits with whom we are in a ſtate of 
warfare, are called xoruoxpa]opss, rulers of 
this world* ; and the devil himſelf is called 
the prince of this world. He is alſo termed 
the prince of the power of tlie air; and thoſe 
evil ſpirits, the miniſters of his ſubtile and 
deſtructive wiles, which hover in that ele- 
ment, like hungry and ſharp-ſighted birds 
of prey, are the Demons the author endea- 
vours to obtrude upon us from the hea- 
thens, as beneficent miniſters of the Al- 
mighty. 
5. The prophet Daniel declares, that 
* the angel Gabrie having touched himand 
5 ſpoken to him, ſaid, that he was come to 
* make him underſtand what ſhould beſal his 
*« people in the latter days; and that he 
* would have come ſooner, but that the 
* prince (or ruling, or governing angel} of 
« the kingdom of Perſia, withſtood him one 
1% and twenty days, till Michael one of the 
* chief princes, or as the Hebrew expretieu 
it, the FIRST PRINCE came to help him“. 
The ſcripture having taught us that it is 
poſſible for men to with/and God, and for 
the 

» Eph. vi. 12. © BJay p. 46. Dan. x. 13. 
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the ſpirit of God to ſtrive with men, it fol- 
lows that man may as eaſily reſiſt the mi- 
niſtration of angels; whence it is un- 
warrantable to ſuppoſe that the prophet 
Daniel, when he ſpeaks of the princes of 
Perfia and Gracia, means (according to 
the author's metaphraſe) governing angels. 
Tt is plain, he frequently refers to the then 
condition of thoſe kingdoms, and pro- 
phecies concerning the changes of the 
Perfian and Gracian empires; wherein, 
amongſt the affairs of other princes, he 
alludes to thoſe of Alexander and Darius 
Codomannus*; ſo that if the prophecy of 
Daniel be interpreted throughout accord- 
ing to this new plan, the battle of Arbela 
will appear to have been no other than the 
battle of the angels; we may, therefore, 
fairly give up all that he hath advanced 
upon the prophecy of Danie/; but be- 
fore we diſmiſs it, it will be proper to 
obviate what he has offered concerning. 
Michael one of the chief princes, or the firſt 
prince: by which, and by another expreſ- 
ſion in the ſame prophecy—MicnAEr rhe 

great 


55 See Matthiar Hiſt, Quat. Monarch. p. Hb, We, p. 
02, Oe. 
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great prince, which ftandeth for the children 
of Iſraelhe thinks it is intimated that as 
inferior angels were appointed to rule over 
other nations, ſo he was commiſſioned by 
God to rule over 1jrael*, 
He ſuppoſes all along that Michael is 
the ſame perſon with Chrit; and the con- 
trary is not made an article of faith. 
There is no evidence throughout the 
whole ſcripture, for a plurality of archan- 
gels: we hear only of one, who is apxwv 
ron a (for ſuch the word is, when gi- 
ven at length) he head, or ruler of the an- 
gels, he whom the angels were command- 
ed 1 worſhip, as being his creatures and 
ſervants. And theſe angels, which in the 
book of Revelation are called the angels of 
Michael, are likewiſe ſaid to be the angels 
of Chriſt ; for, the Son of Man (as he him- 
ſelf hath aſſured us) hall come, in the glory 
of the Father, with als holy angels*; and 
again, the Son of Man /hall ſend forth, at 
the end of the world, His angels. There- 
fore, as the angels have but one ruler, and 
are ſaid to be the angels of Michael, and of 
> the 

p. 47. Matt. xvi, 27, * Ibid. xiii. 41. 
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the Son of Man, it ſeems to follow, thas 
Michael and the Son of Man are one and 
the ſame perſon. The ſame inference will 


offer itfelf upon a compariſon of the two 


following texts.—The Lord himſelf ſhall de- 


' feend from heaven with a ſhout, with the 


voice of the archangel, &c*, which voice of 
the archangel is elſewhere ſaid to be the 
voice of the Son of Man——For the hour 1s 
coming, in the which, all they that are in the 
graves, ſhall hear m1s voice, and come forth*. 
And thus is this matter rightly under- 


Nood by the very learned and pious John 


Gregory, where, ſpeaking of that voice, 
which ſhall awake the dead, he ſays, nor 
« ſhall ir be the voice of a God, and not 
« of a man; it ſhall be an human voice, 
« for by the archangel we are to mean the 


% Son of Man, for the hour is coming, &c“.“ 


The only paſſage wherein Michael is 
anner under the character of the azc/- 
ungel, is to be found in the epiſtle of St. 
Fude—v. . Michael the archangel, when 
contending with the devil, he diſputed about 

thi 


heil. iv, 16, ©» fohnv., 20, 27, 28. 
„ Prjtb. Works, part 2. p. 02. 1 


„ 
the body of Moſes, durft not (or was not bold 
to) bring againſt him a railing accuſation, 
but ſaid, the Lord rebuke thee, Now if we 
turn to the prophecy of Zechariab', it will 

appear, that he who ſpake theſe words to 
the devil, as referred to by St. Jude, is 
there expreſly characteriſed as a perſon of 
Tehovah. And he ſhewed me, ſays the pro- 
phet, Joſhua ſtanding before the ANGEL OF 
THE Lokp, and Satan fanding at his right 
hand to reſiſt him, and the Lord ſaid unto 
Saran, the Lord rebuke thee; where the 
word tranſlated, e Lord, is in both places 
Jehovah. As Michael, therefore, hath that 
name applied to him, which without all con- 
troverſy denotes /#/f-exi/tence, he cannot be 
a created angel. Nothing but an unreaſon- 
able prejudice to mere ſounds, can diſpoſe 
us to think, that becauſe he is deſcribed as 

the archangel or prince of the angelic hoſt, he 
is therefore of the number with thoſe Be- 

ings, of whom he is the head and ruler; 

ſince the very ſame turn of argument will 


: prove that becauſe God is called the ling of 


8 or Chr: 7 the prince of the kings f 
K 2 5 the 


- FC. 1 1%. 
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1 
the earth", he is therefore the chief of 
earthly monarchs, and nothing more. 

To what hath been ſaid in relation to 
this ſecond particular, it may be farther 
added, that the ſame hoſt of celeſtial beings 
are called, not only the angels of Michael 
and of the S, Man, but alſo the angels 
of God the Father'; from which inter- 
community of appropriation, it mult ne- 
ceſſarily be inferred, that as Michael and 
Chriſt appear from hence to be the ſame 
_ perſon, ſo it mull alſo appear, that Chrift 
partakes of the ſame divine eſſence with 
God the Father, and is his co-equal 1 in 
majeſty, power, and dominion. 

It is in the next place to be thewn, that 
Crit under the names of Mrchael, Jeho- 
val, or wic great prince which ftandeth for 
the children of Iſrael, had not “ the care of 
„that nation ned i /iim by the Mai 
High,“ as the portion of his inheri- 
tance; which propolition is by the Efay- 
writer held in the aithrmative”, and a great 
part of his work reſts upon the ſuppolcd 
truth of it, 

But 
Kew. i. 5. Aggur Twy Baoinwn Tr; yrs. Rev. iii. 3. 
Like x14, 8. Hib. i. 6. * Sec Ehm, P. 34, 45, 477 48. 
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But if Chr#f, as the guide and protector 
of the children of I/-ae/, was himſelf the 
Mejt High, it muſt cariy with it a contra- 
diction to ſay, that he had the care of that 
people aſſigned to him, as the portion of 
his inheritance, by the Ma Hizh. St. Paul 
obſerves, that ſome of the Maelites were 
deſtroyed in the wilderneſs, becauſe they 
tempted Cuk is r, which the divinely in- 
ſpired Pſalmiſi expreſſes by ſaying, that 
they tempted the MosT niGn GoD®, 

Andagain, itis certain that the kingdom 
of 1/rael, was not, according to the author's 
ſenſe of the thing, aſſigned to Crit the ſe- 
cond perſon of the Trinity; as to its guar- 
dian angel, becauſe this very ſame king- 
dom is alſo appropriated to the Holy Spirit: 
for the prophet David in his laſt prophetic 
words, thus deſcribes or entitles the divine 
Perſon, to whom he owed his inſpiration— 
The SPIRIT or THE LoRD Hate by ne 
the Gor or ISRAEL ſaid, &c. 

We have now gone through all the ar- 
guments by which this angelic ſyſtem of 
government, invented purely for the ſake 

NY of 
Cor. x. 9. Pſal. Ixxviii, 56. conf, Exod. xvii. 2, 7, 
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of inſerting Jeſus Chrift into the claſs of 
created angels, is ſupported. The author 
of them thinks they have given him a ſuth- 
cient warrant for ſetting down the follow- - 
ing concluſion—* It is manifeſt, that, ac- 
« cording to the ſcriptures of the Old 
« Teſtament,” (he ſhould have added ? and 
* of the New,” ſince two of his arguments 
out of five are taken from it) “angels were 
«« appointed to preſide over people and na- 
« tions upon earth*,” Not quite lo manifeſt, 
I think, from the foregoing premiſſes; the 
* firſt of which is, a verſion of the LXX, 
_ which ſtrongly favours of traditional Ju- 
daiſm, and contradicts the Hebrew text. 2. 
A quotation from an apocryphal book, 
wherein the word yyywad. is tranſlated, 
governing angel. 3. An expreſſion of St. 
Paul, relating to the other world. 4. The 
fall of angels Sone the world, alluded to by 
St. Jude. 5. The mention made of human 
princes by the prophet Daniel. 


F. 47. 
CHAP. 
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"CHAT WM. © 
lis objettions againſt the divinity of Chriſt 
anſwered. 


I is high time for me to inform my 

reader that I have hitherto omitted ta 
take notice of the Jewiſh evidence, alledg- 
ed every now and then by the author in 
ſupport of his opinions; and evidence in 
plenty he might have collected from Jewiſb 
writers, if it were poſüble for his opinions 
tobe ten times worle than they really are. 
If their teſtimony were of any avail ag: 
the truth, Dr. Middleton would have ſtood 
a much fairer chance than he did, for 
ſhewing that the whole /aw of Moſes was a 
mere human fiction, artfully framed by a 
- cunning fellow, well verſed in the ahn 
of Egypt, to keep a ſuperſtitious and filly 


people under proper regulations“. 


Our author “ chuſes to lay before TY 
« reader the opinion of the moſt ſenſible 
and learned among the ancient Jews, as 
| K 4 * he 


Adee his 3 from Joſephus cont. App; and Philo 


de exitu——in his defence of the Laiter, KC. p. 27, 41. 
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« he finds it very judiciouſly collected by 
« Euſcbius biſhop of Ce/area in Paleſtine, 
„% who muſt be allowed to be a tolerable. 
judge, becauſe he lived among ſi them in 


the land of Judza'.” What is it, that we 
muſt allow him to be a zolerable judge of ? 


that the opinions he hath collected were 


really fewiſh? no body denies it. But as 


Euſebius did not flouriſh till towards the 
beginning of the fourth century, when the 
Jeu had been for three hundred years em- 
ployed in evading the true ſenſe of the 
ſcriptures, in order to baffle and confound 
the followers of 7e/us; how can it be ex- 
pected that their impure comments ſhould 
breathe the uncorrupt ſpirit of chriſtianity ? 
Theſe are the men, whom he gravely dig- 
nifies, in his title page, with the appella- 
tion of ancient Hebrews, that is, modern 
eros, who had endeavoured to their utmoſt 
ſo to infect that air the Chriſtians were to 


breathe in, as to breed a peſtilence amongſt 
them. Nay, the author himſelf, to the ut- 


ter ruin of his whole ſcheme, fo far as the 
Jews are concerned in it, confeſſes that 
ever 

"#46, 
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ever © ſince the coming of our Saviour, 
„not being willing to abide by the expo- 
i ſitions given to the Old Teſtament, they 
« ran into numberleſs abfurd contrivances 
% of expounding the ſcriptures W 
to hidden and cabaliſtical meanings. 

But theſe, he obſerves, were the more. 
modern eros; that is, to uſe his own words 
all the Jews who lived“ fince the coming 
*« of our Saviour” were modern; and pray 
then, what ſort of Jews mult thoſe have 
been, among/t which Euſebius /ived? for if 
they commenced. ab/urd and modern upon 
our Saviour's coming, how is it poſlible lor 
them to be /en/ible and ancient, three hun- 
dred years after it? 

At page 41, we find a quotation from 
Euſebius, which extends nearly throughout 
three pages, the concluſion of which runs 
thus“ All the He brew divines, after that 
„God, who is over all, and after his ſirſt 
« born Wiſdom, pay divine worſhip to the 
„ third and holy power, which they call 
% the Holy Spirit.” But ſurely theſe He- 
_ brew divines have no authority for ſaying, 
that 


P. 39, 40. 


ff 
that adoration is to be paid to the firſt- born 
Wiſdom, Ar TER that God who is overall; 
whena little back warder in the ſame quota- 
tion, they confeſs, that this firſt-begotten 
of the Father far exceeds all created Beings? 
The plain alternative is this ; he is cither a 
created being, or the uncreated God; but 
he cannot be a created being, becauſe he 
far exceeds all created beings; if ſo, divine 
worſhip is not to be paid to him after, or 
in ſubordination to the Father, but as the 
ſcripture ſpeaks, all men are to honour tlie 
Son, EVEN As they honour the Father “. 
Again, he tells us, that “the Jeu mado 
*« a ſecond eſſence of the Logos, which was 
u begotten by the firft cauſe; and Philo 
„ Tudzus calls the Logos (Jedes. 9.8.) 
* a fecond God, in whoſe image man was 
* created*.” It ſeems that a the Hebrew 
divines agree in theſe matters, and make the 
Logos a ſecondary God, one who is to receive 
a ſort of divine adoration, inferior to that 
paid to God, who is over all. Now, I have 
the authority of a Je for affirming, that 
all the Hebrew divines maintain the very 
| contrary, 
John v. 23, p. 43. | 


k 
contrary, and confeſs that the Logos, or ſe- 
cond perſon of the Trinity, under another 
name, that of the redeeming angel, is ſtrictly 
and properly to be eſteemed the very Gad. 
For rabbi Moſes thus gives his opinion con- 
cerning the divine perſon, who appeared to 
Joſhua under an human ſhape, as captam 
of the Lord's hoſt: ** This angel,” ſays tlie 
above- named Hebrew divine, ** is the An- 
gel- Redeemer, who in Exod. xxxiii. 14. 
*« is called the face of God; but the face of 
* God ſignifies GoD HIMSELF as ALL Ix- 
* TERPRETERs confeſs; of this ſame angel 
* it is ſaid, my name (the incommunicable 
name Fehovah} is in him“. 

As there can be no perfect coincidence 
between the preſent Fewiſß plan and the 
Chriftian ; the only poſſible uſe that can be 

made of their writings is, to extract ſuch 
parts of them as contradict the apoſtate 
ſcheme, and to turn their own weapons 
backward upon themſelves; which deſign 
| hath been admirably well executed by Ray- 
| mund 

Iſte angelus eſt angelus Redempror, qui eſt facies Dei. 

Excd. xxxiii. 14. Atqui facies Dei ſignificat irs uu ul uu, 


ut fatentur owns interpretes, De hoc dicitur, nomemn mcun 
in c eff, —Cited by Fagiur, upon Jaſb. v. 14. | 
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mund Martini, a learned Spaniard of the 
thirteenth century, in his Pugis Fidei; who 
by ſearching with indefatigable labour into 
all the machinations of this Synagogue of 
Satan”, hath diſplayed that inconſiſtency 
which is always to be found in men who 
have no true principles, and hath confuted 
them out of their own mouths: which af- 
ter all doth not ſhew that their ſentiments 
are of any authority, but rather that eo 
are of none at all, 

We know, that in the time e of our bleſſed 
Saviour, the ſcribes and lawyers among the 
Jer, who ought to have been infirutled 
by the ſacred oracles, int9 the kingdom of 

God, had taken away the key of knowledge ; 
and it is no where recorded, that from that 
day to this they ever returned it. Nay, 
ever from that time forwards, they grew 
continually worſe and worſe, as to their 
knowledge of the holy ſcripture; which 
they ſearched only to pervert; and being 
actuated by the utmoſt malice againſt Him, 
inſtead of whom they had deſired a mur- 
derer to be releaſed unto them, fell into as 

great 
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great a degree of blindneſs as thoſe men of, 
Sodom, who weartwed themſelves to find the 
door of the houſe, with the deſperate reſo- 
lution of affronting the divine perſons in- 
cloſed within it. And though to us, Who 
enter in by Chriſt, the way, the truth, and 
the /ife, the ſcripture is clear and open; yet 
to them it is as faſt ſhut and cloſed, as that 
den into which the prophet Danzel was caſt, 
with a ſtone laid upon the mouth of it, 
and ſcaled with the ſignet of heaven: nor 
hath the purps/e of the king yet been chang- 
ed concerning them. 

Whatever therefore P/i/o and his bre- 
thren may have been pleaſed to utter, about 
the /econd cauſe, the moſt ancient of angels, 

the guardian of 1/rael, and the archangel 
 ſubſiling with many names—away with it 
all ; let it return to the place from whence 
it came; and as a final anſwer to the author 
upon this ſubject, and to caution my read- 
er againſt that traſh of Judaiſin, with 
which the FE//ay on Spirit hath preſented 
us; let me ſubjoin that earneſt injunction 
of St. Paul to Timoth y, given at a time, 
when it may OL be ſuppoſed thera 
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were many and much moreantient writings 
of this fort extant—G1vEg No HEED TO 
JEWISH FABLES. 

We are now to enter upon the Eſay- 
writer's objections againſt the divinity of 
Chriſt; moſt of which, inſtead of being 

found arguments, are miſapplied texts of 
ſcripture, weak ſurmiſes, and groundleſs 
aſſertions; but that my work may be the 
ſhorter and the eaſier, I ſhall firſt beg 
leave to lay before the reader a few pro- 
poſitions, which, I apprehend no Chiriſtian 
will, and no man of learning can, diſpute 

the truth of; deſiring only, that as they 
are very important, he will give them a ſe- 
rious and attentive conſideration. 

Prop. I. The name mm Jehovah doth 
expreſs abſolute ſelſgexiſtence. 

Prop. II. There is but owe Being or ,. 
fence, to which this name can be applied 
Hear O Ifrael, TFehovah our God, is ONE 
Jznovan, Deut. vi. 4. which our Saviour 
himſelf affirms to be, the very firſt article 
of the % of all the commandments". 


Prop. 


* Mark xii. 29. 


* 
Prop. III. This name is applied, ex con- 
cello, to three perſons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. 

Prop. IV. It fo applied, it muſt denote, 
that theſe three perſons are, after ſome 
ineffable manner, really and truly owt ; be- 
cauſe, by Prop. 2. there is but ons IEHo- 

VAH, 

Prop. V. The fall of mankind was occa- 
ſioned by anoffence againſt the ſupreme _ 
not againſt any created angel. 

Prop. VI. The ſalvation of 1 is 
not to be effected by the union of our nature 
with created angels, but with the /upreme 
Cod —God was in Chriſt OY | the 
_ aoorld to himſelf. 2 Cor. v. 19 *. 

Prop. VII. We are to be reconciled and 
united to in, by means of /t union with 

the 


'Dr. Clarke aſſerts, that the word C in ſcripture ne- 
ver lignifies a complex notion of more perſons than ene.“ 
In anſwer to which it would be ſufficient to ſhew that ſuch 
a complex notion is ſignified by the word J. howah, But the 
text of this 6th, Prop, ſhews.that the word God is applied 
in the ſame manner in the goſpel; to ſignify under one a, 
the perſon of the Sen who made, and the perſon of the Fa- 
ther who accepted the reconciliation. Whether the ſcheme 
of Dr. Clarke is not totally overthrown by this ſingle paſ. 
ſage, I leave the reader to conſider. See Cath. Dear. 
No. xiv. I 
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„„ 
the human body of Chrift.—There is one 
mediator between God and men, the M AN, 
Chriſt Tefus. - 
Having premiſed thus much, I proceed 


to the objections : 
I. The firſt of which is borrowed from 


an apocryphal book of ſcripture For « the 
„ wiſe ſon of Sirach, ſays our author, when 
« ſpeaking of the guardian angel of 1/-acl, 
* under the name of Wiſdom, ſays, Icame 


gut of the mouth of the Moſt High—He 


% that MADE me cauſed me to reſt, and ſaid, 
« let thy dwelling be in Jacob, and thine in- 
« heritance in Iſrael, He CREATED me in 
% the beginning, before the world, and 7 


« ſhall never fail, &.“ 
Upon this he remarks, that this Being 


muſt be underſtood to have been made and 


created, in the ſame ſenſe as the light, when 


God ſaid, /t there be light, and there was 


light ; and immediately after this, ſpeaking 
by a figure of rhetoric, commonly called 
rautology, he ſays, it is /ikeroiſe to be ob- 
« ſerved that this angel of Mrael is here de- 
„ clared to have been a created being, in 

„ terms 


P. 50, 51. Ecclus, XXiv. I==12. 
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„terms as plain as it is in the power of 
language to exprels,” Very true, ſo it is, 
and we would have granted it, without 
being twice told of it: but on what princi- 
ples, except thoſe of popery, can the author 
eſtabliſh, or unſettle any point of faith, 
from a book, which, with good and ſuffi- 
cient reaſons, we hold to be uncanonical ? 

Beſides, it muſt be noted, that the Miſdom 
of Sirach, as we now have it, is nothing 
more than a Greek tranſlation of an Hebrew 
original, in which we have ſome reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that the term created was not to be 
found, becauſe it is not uſed in that paſſage 
of the book of Proverbs, of which this is 
a plain imitation, and from whence the next 
objection is drawn. 

IT. For to the afore: mentioned chte 
tion, it is immediately added“ In the 
% ſame 4ind of flyle (with the above paſſage 
&« from the ſon of Sirach} it is, that Salomon, 
tt ſpeaking—in the perſon, and under the 
„ character of wi/dom, ſaith, Jehovah 5 
te ſeſſed me in the beginning of his ways, be- 
«« fore his works of old: I was ſet up from 
« gverlaſting, from the beginning, er ever 

wo te, 
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« the earth was; ven there were no 
„ depths, I was BROUGHT FORTH, Sc. 
The word CREATED was plainly for his 
purpoſe, and, therefore he fir lays hold of 
that; as if the book of Proverbs were an 


Imitation of he Wiſdom of Sirach, not the 


Wiſdom of Sirach an imitation of the book 
of Proverls. © | 
The Arians, in the days of Athanaſius, 
laid a great ſtreſs upon this paſſage, in a 
manner putting the ſucceſs of their whole 
cauſe upon the iſſue of it, They borrowed 
their ſenſe of it from the Sepruagint, which 
renders the words, e , The Lord 
created me; and deſcanted upon the word 
created, with as much confidence, as our 
author does upon the ſame word, borrowed 
from the ſon of Sirach*: whereas the paſ- 
ſage, when read in the original Hebrew, or 
in the Engliſb verſion, which rightly tranſ- 
lates it, loſes all its force, and becomes in- 
capable of ſuch an application, 
The 
P. 52, Prov. viii. 22, Ce. | OO 
»The words of Cornelius a Lapide upon this occaſion are 


Hic locus erat Achilles Arianorum, quo Chriſtum creaturam 
_ eſſe probarunt, quia hic 8 dicunt, Deus rior pes creavil me. 


L wp 1 

The primitive Fathers, being many of 
them under the diſadvantage of not under- 
ſtanding the Hebrewof the Old Teſtament, 
applied this paſſage to the human nature 
of Chri/t, which they ſuppoſed to be here 
ſpoken of in the fame kind of ſtile as 
where he is ſaid to be the Lamb flajm from 
the foundation of the world: to this pur- 
poſe Athana/ius inſtructs us, that Solomon 
„ doth not ſay, he' created me before his 
© works, that we ſhould receive it as ſpoken 
* of the divinity of the Logos ; ſince it was 
te the God-man, who (as man) was created 
« the beginning of his ways,, whom he af- 
t terwards manifeſted to us for our ſalva- 
0 tion.“ The ſame is declared by Hpipha- 
nius, vol. 1.748. And Pole upon this place, 
referring to Sa/mazar, who has collected 
their opinions, tells us, that the Fathers 
unanimouſly applied this paſſage to the hu- 
manity, or human ſoul, of the Meſſiah. 
The moſt ancient of the Jews likewiſe, 
L 2 after 


» The original is not NN, in the beginning, as our 
Engliſh verſion ſuppoſes it to be, but [PUN the beginning, 
See what St. Jerom ſays upon the words TYWRY) and 
agxn, in his comment on the zth verſe of P/al. xl. (in him 


the xxxixth,) Vol. III. p. 130. Ed, Par. 
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after their manner of expreſſing the thing, 
held that the /ou/ of the Meſſiah was created 
before the world: and what is very re- 

markable, in that little ſhort prologue, 

which is ſet down before the deſcription 
Wiſdom gives of herſelf in the book of 
Ecclefiaſticus, it is ſaid, Wiſdom ſhall praiſe 
HERSELP (as wwe render it) but the Greek is 
dux arne, her sou. To this, it may 
be added, that moſt of the antient theolo- 
gical writers, in ſtrict agreement with the 
holy ſcriptures themſelves, have deter- 
mined, that Chriſt appeared as man to the 
patriarchs and prophets, long before his 
incarnation. But the ſhorteſt and the ſafeſt 
way to reſcue this paſſage from the hands 
of the Arians, is to conſtrue the Hebrew 
literally, | 

III. I have laboured hard to give the 
form of an argument to the next objec- 
tion, but find the difficulty inſurmountable. 

* Philo Judæus, it ſeems, ** obſerves that 

*« the archangel with many names, was alſo 
called by the name of God*:” and then 

the author proceeds to ſhew from many 
| 1, 7 places 


F. 53. 


E 

places of ſcripture, that the angel which 
«acted as a guardian- angel to the ſeed of 
«© Abraham, and preſided over the children 
« of Iſrael, is called fehovah.” From 
whence, he would conclude, I preſume, 
that the name Tehovah is applied to a 
created angel. But in all this, I cannot 
diſcover where his medium of proof lies : 
Philo fays, that the archangel! with many 
names is called by the name of God—we 
find that the angel, which preſided over the 
children of 1/-ael, is called Jehovah: theſe 
are the author's premiſes : but as the aſſer- 
tion of P/1/o is of no authority, no doctrine 
can be drawn from the ſeripture under 
ſuch an aſſociation, 

As for the inſtances the author has offer- 
ed from the Old Teſtament, in order to 
ſhew, that the ſame perſon, who is ſaid to 
be the angel of Jehovah, is likewiſe men- 
tioned under the direct name of Jehovah ; 
before theſe can be of any ſervice to him, 
there are two very important queſtions to 
be ſettled: the firſt is, whether the word 

angel, as applied in the ſeripture to ſpiritual _ 
and inviſible Beings, muſt neceſſarily de- 
"*W4 note 


! 
note a created Being ? The ſecond is, whe- 
ther the name Jehovah, can be applied ta 
ſuch a being? If both of theſe queſtions 
were determined in the affirmative, he 
would then have inſtanced ſomething to 
the purpoſe : but to beg them both, and 
proceed to his inſtances, is not the practice 
of a fair or a ſound Critic. 

I ſhall therefore not trouble either my- 
ſelf or my reader with the tedious labour of 
ſetting all theſe. miſapplied inſtances in 
their proper light; but obſerve only, that 
the word angel, as ſignifying literally“, one 
that is fent, may, and mult be applied to 
the Second and Third Perſons of the ever 
bleſſed Trinity; becauſe, according to thoſe 
offices of redemption and ſancliſication, they 
have mercifully condeſcended to take upon 
them in the economy of grace, they are 
both ſaid to be ſent by the Father“. | 
IV. The next objection is taken from 
that declaration of Jehovah to Moſes, where- 
in it is aſſerted, that the face of Jehovah 
could not be ſeen, becauſe, ſaid he, here 
ſhall no man ſee me and live. But yet at the 
8 ſame 
n. John v. 23.—xxix. 26. 


| F an I 
ſame time we are told that Tehovah made 
all his goodneſs to paſs before Moſes, and per- 
mitted him to behold his Sac parts, NR, 
which the author renders, what followed 
him. From whence he argues, that there 
muſt have been 100 Jehovahs, that is, a 
wifible Fehovah following the mvi/ible*. 
But ſince, as the fact ſtands recorded, it is 
not ſaid that Maſes /aw the face of any Je- 
hovah; and as it is not poſſible. that there 
ſhould be two Jehovahr, the one diſtin 
from the other, unleſs the firſt article of the 
firſt of all the commandments is a contra- 
diction to the reſt of the ſcripture; I paſs 
this over without any farther notice. See 
* Le 

V. The fifth objection ner, us once 
more with the ſame impoſſibility, the ex- 
iſtence of two TJehovahs. For the author 
ſeäets down the following paſſage from the 

Prophet Zechariah—— Sing and rejoice, O 
daughters of Lion; for, lo, I come, and I 
will dwell in the midſt of thee, ſaith Jehovah 
and thou ſhalt know that the Jehovah of 
Hoſts hath ſent me unto thee*: and then 

L 4 obſerves, 


E p- 69, 61. Exod. xxxili. 19, Cc. 
Lech. li. 10, 11. 7 
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obſerves, that ** the Jehovah of Dion is 
_ « plainly diſtinguiſhed from the Fehovah of 


Ila, and acknowledgeth himſelf to be 
« ſent by him®,” It proves, on the con- 
trary, that the ſender and the ſent, are eſ- 
ſentially one. Nor is the Jehovah of Zion 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the Jehovah of Hoſts ; 


becauſe, the very perſon, whom the au- 


thor here ſuppoſes to be diſtinguiſhed 


from the ſupreme Jehovah, or God the Fa- 
ther, by the former name, is alſo expreſsly 
dignified with the latter. For, faith the 
Prophet T/aiah, mine eyes have sEEN the 
King, the Jenovan or HosTs', which 
when compared with John xii. 41. ſettles 
the point: Theſe things ſaid Eſaias, when he 
8Aw his glory (the glory of Chrift ) and ſpake 
eo” 

VI. The ſixth is not an objection, but a 
demonſtration againſt himſelf; and I can- 


not conceive what advantage he propoſed 


in bringing it out to view, for, taking it 

as granted that there are two TJehovahs, a 

ſuperior and an inferior, he is pleaſed to 

obſerve hereupon, ** that this Jehovah of 
” | „„ 
p. 66 Iſa. vi. g. 


E 

Zion, (whom I have juſt proved to be 
a the Jehovah of Hoſts does not always de- 
% clare himſelf to be deputed, but actually 
and literally ſpeaks in his own name, 
« and calls himſelf Jehovah, and faith, 1 
am the God of Abraham; and, I am the 
God Bethel; and, I brought thee out of 
« the land of Egypt, &c. and poſitively 
* prohibits Moſes and the children of 1/- 
e rael from worſhipping any other God 
but himſelf: thou, ſays he, ſhalt have no 
&« other Gods before me: thereby ſeeming to 
«* forbid even the worſhip of the ſupreme 
« Jehovah, the Fehovah of Hofts *.” That 
is, in other words—when the God, who 
brought the children of Mael out of Egypt, 
commands them to worſhip him, as the one 
only object of adoration, he ſeems thereby 
to forbid the worſhip of another God /u- 
perior to himſelf. No: he thereby forbids 
the worſhip of all inferior Gods, and aſ- 
ſerts that he himſelf is the ſupreme: for the 
argument, when drawn up, will ſtand thug 
The ſupreme God is to be worſhipped— 
but no other God, except him who brought 
„ lle 

P. 66. | 
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the children of iſrael out of Egypt, is to be 
worſhipped—therefore, the God, who 
brought the children of 1/rael out of Egypt 
is the /upreme God. Here the author is un- 
der a very grand difficulty, and is far from 
appearing to be ſatisfied with his own ſo- 
lution of it. It is to be obſerved, ſays 
„he, that the Hebrews were far from be- 
ing explicit and accurate in their ſtile, 
« but left great room for the imagination 
of the reader to ſupply and fill up the 
« deficiencies".” And could the author 
ſeriouſly believe, that the Hebrews, that is 
the Spirit of Gd who ſpake by prophets 
and holy men amongſt the Hebrews, hath 
not an accuracy in his ſtile ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve his readers from falling into 1do/atry? 
And that the capital doctrine of the Bible 
is to be ſettled, not by what is aid, but by 
what is not ſaid? not by the expreſs words 

of 

'Liquet, veteribus 7ud«is nunquam in mentem veniſſe 
commentum illud, quod noſtro ſeculo viris quibuſdam doctis 
inter Chriſtianos placuit ; nempe eum, qui Mi in rubo & 
monte Sina/ apparuit & locutus eſt, merum fuiſſe angelum 
qui ſe Deum Abrabami appellaret, Deique nomine cultum di- 
vinum, ſibi adhibitum, libenter admitteret. Nimirum ab- 


ſurda nimis, & plane horrenda eſt illa ſententia. Bulli Def, 
Fig, Nic. Sect I. cap. I. $ 11. Pp. 66, 


LE. 

ot ſcripture, but by what the ;magination 
is to ſupply # If this were true, ſuch an in- 
fallible judge of controverſy as the Pope, 
would ſcem to be neceſſary : and there- 
fore the Papiſts have ſometimes been very 
earneſt in objecting to Proteſtants the am- 
biguity of the ſcripture language. 

VII. I paſs on to the next objection; 
which is extracted from St. Paul": « For, 
*«« ſays this Apoſtle, though there be that 
* are called Gods, whether in heaven or in 
** earth (for there be Gods many, and Lords 
* many} yet to us there is but one God, the 
* Father, of whom are all things, and we 
in him; Toy Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom 
* are all things, and we by him. That is, 
there is but one ſupreme God, in com- 
** pariſon of whom, there is none other but 
*« he; and with regard to whom Jeſus the 
* Chriſt is to be called Lord, and not 


God. In the verſe immediately pre- 


ceding thoſe which are here quoted, the 
Apoſtle gives a clear explanation of his 
meaning, by declaring the very ſame thing 
jn a few words, Me know, ſays he, that an 
| idol 


1 Cor, viii. 8, 6. P. 87. 
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„ 
idol is nothing in the world, and that there is 


no other God but one. After which, in the 


words now before us, he draws a contraſt 


more at large, between the belief of ido- 
Haters, and that of Chriſtians, oppoſing the 


one only and true God, to that tribe of ce- 
leſtial and terreſtrial deities, which by the 
Heathens were called Gods, but, in reality, 
were nothing in the world. The author 
imagines, that the Apoſtle here means to 
draw a compariſoy between the ſupreme 
God, and ſubordinate angels: for, ſays he, 
« the term of God is to be attributed to 
the Son, as when we ſay, there be Gods 
% many,” But if we fay this in the ſame 
ſenſe with St. Paul, as this writer ſeems to 


' intend we ſhould, we ſhall then convert 
the Son of God into an beathen Idol! a no- 


thing in the world! 

by ſhould here be obſerved, that when 
the ſcripture ſpeaks of one God, it doth cer- 
tainly expreſs the unity of the bleſſed Tri- 
nity; and the appellation of he Father, 
aſcribed to the one God, upon which this 
author and Dr. Clarke lay fo great a ſtreſs, 


doth not here mean the ag of the Fa- 
ther 


LD 
ther as diſtinguiſhed from the Son and 


Holy Spirit; but denotes, as it does in ma= 


ny other places of the ſcripture, the ful- 
neſs of the Godhead which dwelled bodily 
in the perſon of Chri/t, So he himſelf hath 
taught us in terms as expreſs as can be de- 
fired—The Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doth the works. | 

But he carries on this objection i in ſuch 
a manner, that we ſhall be able to turn his 
evidence againſt himſelf, For this «© God 
« the Father, ſays he, St. Paul character- 
* 1zes as that God, who is the blefſed and 
** oNLY Potentate, the King of Kings, and 
© Lord of Lords, who ONLY hath immorta- 
„ /ity, dwelling in the light which no man can 
„ approach unto, WHOM NO MAN HATH 
* 5EEN, OR CAN SEE?,” This he allows 
to be a deſcription of the one only and ſu- 

preme God; but, it is a deſcription of Chr. 
This is evident, firſt, from the context ; 


which, when the connection is preſerved, 


runs thus Keep this commandment without 
ſpat, unrebukable, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which he (the Lord Feſus 
| . Chrift 

John xiv. 10. "Eph. i. 1 ! Tim, vi. 15, 16. 
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Chrift himſelf) ſhall fhew, who (Chriſt) is 
the bleſſed and only Potentate, &c. Secondly, 
becauſe the appearing of Chriſt, here ſpoken 
of, Chrift himſelf through the power of the 
Godhead in him is to manifeſt at the end 
of the world; juſt as it is ſaid of him after 
his reſurrection, on this wiſe sit ¹]·]yO u 
HIMSELF'. But thirdly and chiefly, be- 
cauſe Chrift is dignified with all thoſe very 
attributes, which are here aſcribed to the 
ſupreme God; and we may take all the ar- 
ticles ſeparately, and find parallels to them 
throughout. Firſt, who is the bleſſed and only 
Potentate—ſo of Chrift it is elſewhere ſaid, 
that he is_ the head of all principality and 
power. 2. The King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords—ſo—he hath on his vgſture and on 
hrs thigh'a name written, K1NG or KinGs, 
' AND LoRD or Lorps*. 3. Who only hath 
immortality—ſo—!7 him was LITE“. 4, 
Who dwelleth in the light which no man can 
approach unto—ſo—the city (the heavenly 
Jeruſalem) had no need of the fun, for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and Tax Lams 
Is THE LIGHT THEREOF ", 


155 ; 


John xxi. 1. Col. Ul. 10. Rev. 
John i. 4. Rev. xxi. 23. | 
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I need not run this parallel through the 
laſt article, the /v1/4brlity of the Godhead, 
becauſe it is to be conſidered in a different 
capacity, as it furniſhes the author with his 
next objection. 
VIII. For, as concerning « the one, only 
„ inviſible God,” he affirms very roundly, 
„ that he cannot yoss1BLY be the ſame 
« with that God, who was manifeſted in 
« the fleſh*.” But by this manifeſtation, 
none have ever been ſo weak as to imagine, 
that the Godhead became viſible, any farther 
than by its perſonal union with the human 
nature, which was viſible: for when Chrift 
became incarnate, though we did not ſee 
God, yet we /aw the perſon who was God. 
Without inſiſting afreſh upon that de- 
ſcription of the Father, (as he'will have it) 
or, one, only, inviſible God, which I have | 
juſt now proved applicable to Chr7/t; I (hall 
ſet down two expreſſions, which at once 
muſt filence all cavils and diſputes: for 
_ Chriſt affirms of the unbelieving Fews, that 
they had both sEEN and hated, both him and 
tis FATHER”: and again he ſays to one of 
1 | | his 
P. O8. 1 Tim. in. 16. 0v- Bhs 
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his diſciples—He that hath ſeen me, hath 
8EEN THE FATHER*. In both theſe paſ- 
ſages, it 1s evident to reaſon and common 
ſenſe, that the FATUHER or Divine Eſſence, 
could become viſible only in reſpect of his 
union with the viſible perſon of Chriſt, 
And this is ſuch a direct demonſtration 
that the divine Eſſence was actually /o united, 
that Dr. Clarke and his myrmidons* never 
have, nor ever will be able to talk ſenſe 


againſt ĩt . 
IX. His next argument runs through 16 


of his /eions*, in which he hath collected 
many texts wherein Chrj/t is mentioned, as 
receiving power from God—being anointed 
with the oil of gladneſs above his fellows 
(mankind), being made Lord and Crit. 
raiſed from the dead—exalted to the right 
hand of God, @c. all of which relate to 
the human nature, and cannot poſſibly af- 
ford any evidence for the inferiority of the 
divine. And let it here be recollected, that 
the ſalvation of mankind does not depend 
upon the exaltation of a God, or of any 
other 


* : 
a John xiv. 2. See The Confeſſional, P. 316. firft Edit. 
See Cath. Dor. Chap. I. No. 38, and p. 107. 3d Zan. 
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vther being, but of man only, who fell 

from God by ſin, and through the man 

Chrift Jeſus, is re- united to him, It muſt 
be obſerved though, that four of the above 

ſections begin with, and as the Jews, in 
which we are obliged with a repetition of 
that Rabbinical evidence, which hath al- 


ready received its anſwer, at the beginning 
of this chapter. 

X. © To declare the Father ang the Son 
to be co-egual and co-eternal, is by no 
„means conſiſtent with the relation that 
« there is between father and ſon *.” With 

that relation, as it ſubſiſts among men, it is 
not: but this is no reaſon, why it ſhould 
not be ſo with God; or even, that in all 

created beings it ſhould bean inconſiſtency. 
As for example—Light is the offspring of 
Fre, and yet co-eval with it; for it is im- 
poſſible to conceive a time, when the ſun 
exiſted without emitting light; and were 

the ſun eternal, light would be co- eternal 


With it: as was veryjudiciouſly obſerved by 
M Mr. 


\ 


. 141. 
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Mr. Leflie* to the Unitarians, many years | 
2803 and it is not anſwered yet. HAT 
Xl. If theſubſtance of the Eather be 
the ſame undivided ſabſtance with the 
« Son, and the ſubſtance of the Son be- 
came incarnate, then it will follow that 
the ſubſtance of the Father became in- 
« carnate alſo*.” If the ſubſtance of the 
Father and of the Son were fo united as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed into 1s different 
perfens, this conſequence would neceſſarily 
follow. But as the ſcripture doth not 
teach us, and the church doth not main- 
tain, that the Father and the Son are one 
perſon, he hath reaſoned upon a falſe ſup- 
poſition, 


© Theolog. Works, fol. vol. I. p. 227. I ſaw this great 
writer lately mentioned under the name of that furious big b- 
church biget Leſlie—the value of which epithets may caſily 
be eſtimated, if we conſider that the vender of them is him- 
ſelf 4 furious no-church bigotted Socinian : for neither the 
Socimians nor the Quakers could ever bear the name of Mr. 
Leſlie: whoſe political circumſtances being now out of the 
queſtion, his incomparable kill as a controverſtaliſt, ac- 
knowledged even by a Bolingbroke, ought to recommend 
his writings to thoſe who would underſland the doctrines 
and intereſts of the Church of England, in oppoſition to 
the Papiſts on one hand, and Sectarian Enthuſiaſts on the 
other. F. 149. 
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ffition, and the doctrine of the inearna- 

on is not chargeable with any ſuch ab- 
furdities as this author hath taken great 
pains to fix upon it, | 

XII. The laſt objection I (hall eke no- 
ice of, is drawn from the hypoſtätical 
union of the two natures in the perſon of 
Chrift, and is as follows.“ If this pro- 
poſition, ſays he, be taken for gratited; 
„which may be found rotidem verbis in 
the Athanafian creed, that as the riaſon- 
7 able ſoul and fleſh is one man, ſo God and 
* man is one Chriſt ; and if this other pro- 
«« poſition be allowed, which is to be found 
sas explicitly in the ſcriptures, that this 
« one Chrift ſuffered for the fins of man- 
« kind; then it muſt follow, of conſe- 
10 quence, that Chrift ſaffered in his god. 
end, as well as his humanity; ſince 
otherwiſe, it would have been the man 
« Feſus, and not Jeſus the Meſfal, ot 
„ Crt, that ſuffered for the ſins of men.“ 

Hitherto he hath objected as in Arian, 
and talked about the moſt antient of angels, 
&. but now, he is changed on a ſudden 
M 2 into 


« Ibid. 
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into the character of a Socinian : for this | 
very argument hath ever been advanced and 
inſiſted upon by them, to prove that Cyriſt 


was nothing more than a mere man; be- 


cauſe ſay they, if God became an indivi- 


dual perſon with man, God muſt have /uf- 
fered; which it is not poſſible for him to 


do. In anſwer to this, I muſt recommend 
to his conſideration the two following texts, 
and if he can, either under the character 
of an Arian, or a Socinian, get clear of 
them, he may proceed with his objection 
Herein is the love of GOD, that HE 
LAID DOWN HIS LIFE for ut. And again 


Feed the church of GoD which u hath pur- 
chaſed with nis own BLoop +. It is in- 
cumbent upon him therefore, if he believes 


the divine authority of the holy ſcriptures, 
to ſhew us, that theſe paſſages do notprove, 
that the perſon, who ſuffered for us upon 


the croſs as Man, Was God as well as man“. 


21 John iii. 16. + Acts xx. 28. 
. J. Theſe three laſt objeQions are intermixed with 


eee 
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_ HAP. IV. 
e ee to the divinity of the Hol me 


Ras 


„ H E Holy Spirit muſt be an in- 
«« J telligent agent, ſeparate and di- 
« ſtint from God, becauſe he is (aid to 
« be /ent by him: for it is manifeſt that 
God cannot ſend himſelf; becauſe thoſe 
* terms imply a contradiction',” It hath 
already been proved“, that the /ender and 
the ſent may be eſſentially one; and as for 
the ſuppoſed contradiction of God's ſending 
himſelf, it ariſes merely from his begging of 
the queſtion, that there is but one perſon in 
the divine eſſence; but the ſcripture ſhews 
that there are three, which takes the con- 
_ tradition away. 
II. His next objection is an inference 
drawn from the following exprefſion—— 
 Fehavah and his Spurit 's as if, by the uſage 
of the particle and, it mult neceſſarily fol- 
low that they are ſeparate and diſtinct be- 
My ings, 
Pp. 78. gee the preceding Oe Sect. 5. 
an xIviji. 16. 
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ings. But neither will this obſervation hold 
any more than the former; for Crit thus 
expreſſes himſclf—1 AND my Father are 
on; where, though the particle and may 
ſeem to disjoin the Father from the Son, 
yet the whole ſentence expreſsly aſſerts 
their union: and St. John, ſpeaking of the 
hole three perſons, calls them the Father, 
the Word, Ap the Holy Ghoſt, and yet adds 
—and theſe three are ONE. 80 ewe, 
when our Lord commanded his diſciples 
to baptize in the name of the Father, AN of 
the Son, AND of the Holy Ghoſt", though he 
inſerts the particle and, upon which the 
author grounds his argument, yet he withal 
expreſſes the unity of the Trinity: for tho 
three perſons are mentioned, he bids them 
not baptize in the names, but («5 ro oo 
in THE NAME ; upon which the excellent 
Biſhop Andrews thus comments—* If we 
ill ſtay yet, but a little, at our baptiſm 
„ and hearken well; as we hear that the 
„Holy Ghoſt is Gop, ſo ſhall we that he 
is Gop in Unity. For there we hear but, 


« 77; nomine, but of one name. Now as the 
« Apoſtle 
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« Apoſtle reaſoneth (Gal. iii. 16.) Abrahe 
dictæ ſunt promiſiones & ſemini ejus. Non 
* dicit ſeminibus, quaſi in multis; ſed, tan- 
% quam in uno, ſemini ejus. To Abraham, 
„and his ſeed, were the promiſes made; 
* he ſaith not to the ſeeds as of many, but 
* to his ſeed, as of one. So we are baptiz- 
« ed, non in nominibus, guaſi multis ; ſed 
* in nomine, quai uno; not in the names, 
as of many, but in the name, as of one; 
* one name, and one nature or eſſence. 
« Unum ſumus (ſaith Chrift) of two of them: 
e unum ſunt ſaith St. ohn of all three; 
« this we hear there“. 
III. In the books of Judges and $a- 

% muel, it is not ſaid, that it was Fehovah, 
* but the Spirit of Jehovah, which came 
upon Otſiniel, and Gideon, and Teptha, 

and Sampſon, and Saul, and David, to 
« aſſiſt them in the government of 1/rae/, 
« and the execution of their office. The 
laſt objection Was built upon a particle of 
three letters; that now before us, hath no- 
8 more to reſt upon, than the ſlender 
M 4 foun- 


" Sermons, p. 642. id. See Judg. iii. 10.—vi. 34. 
| ix, 29.— ili. 25. 1 Sam. x. G- Avi. 13. 
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foundation of two; for he affirms, it is not 
ſaid, that it was Jehovah himſelf, but the 

Spirit op Jehovah, which inſpired and actu- 
ated the illuſtrious perſons above-mention-. 
ed. But the very firſt inſtance he refers us 
to for a proof of this aſſertion, ſhews us, on 
the cantrary, that the ſame perſon, who is 
ſaid to be the Spirit or Jehovah, is like- 

' wiſe mentioned under the direct name of 
Fehovahhimſelf, which the author is pleaſed 
to aftirm he is not. For of Othniel it is 
ſaid, that he sPIEIT of JEHOVAH came 
Upon him, and he judged Iſrael, and went out 
to war; and Jenovau (the ſame ſpirit, 
which enabled him to go out to war, deli- 
vered the king of Meſopotamia into his hand, 
In like manner, the Spirit of Jehovah is aſ- 
ſerted to be very God, in the paſſage he 
refers to concerning Saul; for the prophecy 

of Samuel with relation to this matter, is 
thus worded—The $PIRIT of JEHOVAH 
will come upon thee, and thou ſhalt propheſy 
with them, and ſhalt he turned into another 
man: and let it be, when theſe figns are come 
unto thee, that thou do as occaſion ſhall . 
for Gov rs i (or will be) with thee, 


IV: 


I 1] 

IV. St. John plainly, calleth that Holy 
« Spirit by which he was inſpired with the 
% book of Revelations, an angel: for this 

"4 revelation was ſignified to St. John by an 
« angel ſent from Chrift ; and yet through: 
„ the whole book he calls this revelation 
the dictates of the Spirit. He that hath 
„an ear, let him hear what the Spirit ſaith 
„ unto the churches'.” In this we have a 
grand ſpecimen of the author's talent inex- 
plaining the ſcripture; for the words here 
ſet down, were not ſpoken by the ange/, or 
by St. Jon, but by Chri/t himſelf, from 
among the ſeven golden candlefticks*%. This 
is a ſufficient anſwer; but I cannot leave 
this remark without firſt admitting it to be 
true, and, then tracing a contradiction or 
two, which mult of neceſſity follow from 
it. Firſt, if that angel, which ſignified to 
St. John the ſcenes deſcribed in the book of 
Revelations, was the Holy Spirit; then, as 
it was but one and the ſame angel of Jeſus 
Chrift', which, from beginning to end, 
preſented all theſe things before his imagi- 
nation, 


p. 106, Rev. ii. 7. 11, l 6. 13. 15 i. 13— 
| 18, Si n Chap. be I, Ch, uit, 16, 
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nation, it follows, that the Holy Spirit i is not 
to be worſhipped ; becauſe, when St. John 
offeredto pay adoration to the angel, which 
ſignified or ſhewed to him the things he 
then heard and ſaw, he was forbid to do it, 
and at the ſame time directed to the one 
only proper object of worſhip, the ſupreme 
God. Again, as this angel declared to St. 
ohn that he was his fe/low-ſervant, and of 
his brethren the prophets' ; then, if this an- 
gel was the Holy Spirit, it muſh appear, that 

he is a fe/low-ſervant with the prophets 
which he inſpired, that is, bound to sRXVE 
or worſhip the ſame God: but—all ſcrip- 
ture is given by inſpiration of Go '—and 
then, if any thing follows, it is, that God 
is to worſbip himſelf. | 
V. “ Although the Virgin Maury i is poſi- 
« tively ſaid to have been found with child 
% the Holy Spirit, and to have conceived 
* of the Holy Spirit; yet the perſon ſent to 
„her from God upon this occaſion, calls 
« himſelf an angel, and in particular, the 
« angel Gabriel that flandeth in the preſence 
« of G. The angel Gabriel was ſent 
from 
V. 9. * lid. 2 Tim. 1. 16. P. 10%. 
Matt. i. 18. 20. Luke i. 19. 26, — 
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from God to forewarn the Virgin of a fu- 
ture efficacy from the Holy Spirit, and ſpeaks 
of the Holy Spirit (whom he charaQterizey 
as the Moſt High) as of another perſon; 
not that he himſelf was the Holy Spirit, as 
the author imagines, and ſeems to be ſo 
pleafed with the diſcovery, that he thinks 
it ſomething very remarkable. _ 

Now we are upon this ſubject, I muſt 
beg leave to remind him, that Jeſus, the 
holy thang which was born of the Virgin Mary 
was called the Sen of Gop, becauſe he was 
begotten of the Holy Ghoft; which on more 
accounts than one, deſerves his very ſerious 
conſideration, and he would do well toclear 
it up. The very ſame truth may be col- 
lected from many other paſſages of holy 
_ writ; but the following inſtance may be 
| ſufficient—Gop, who at ſundry times, and 
in divers manners, ſpale in time paſt unto the 
Fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe laſs 
days ſpoken unto us by his Son ©; which Gop, 
who ſpake in time paſt by the prophets, 
and in the latter days by kis Son, is by St. 
Peter called the Holy Ghoſt for ſays he, in 


ald 
« Heb. i, 14. | 7 : 
5 
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old time, boly men of God, the on; 
Pale as they were moved by the 5 LY 
GHnosT”, 
From all which, it manifeſtly appears, 
| as Thave already obſerved, that the whole 
_ undivided godhead, is in the ſcripture fre- 


quently repreſented as the Father of the 
man eſus, and that the Holy Spirit, which 
begat him of the Virgin, is the very and 
ſupreme God; becauſe the angel Gabriel 
calls his power, the power of the H1GHEST *. 
Nay, the very devils themſelves, could with 
a loud voice, call out upon Yeſus their con- 
queror, as the Son of the moſt nion Gop*; 
and here the author introduces what he 
ſuppoſes to be a created and ſubordinate 
angel upon this occaſion, | 

Now we have gone through all the ar- 
guments offered in the Eſay, with the in- 
tent of degrading the Son and Holy Spirit 
to the rank of created beings; it will be 
proper to enquire, how the writer of it, in 
allowing them divine worſhip, can poſſi- 
bly clear himſelf from the charge of idola- 
VVV 
7 2 Pet. i. 21. conf. Luke i. 68, Cc. Luke i. 35. 
Matt. v. 7, | | 
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try, which the Arians, upon their princi« 
ples, have never yet been able to do? 
Why, he confeſſes that angels, as angels, 
% have no right to divine worſhip or ado- 
ration on their own account; but when 
*« angels are commiſſioned from God, with 
« any degree of power over us” (which 
they never are, being only miniſtring ſpi- 
rita) © and are ſent in his name; then it 
«« cannot be idolatry to pay them a propor- 
«« tionate degree of adoration ; becauſe 
« ſuch adoration or worſhip not being paid 
them on their own account, hut on ac- 
« count of the authority which hath been 
_ «© delegated to them, terminates in the one 
only and ſupreme God..“ 

Thus the difficulty is ſolved! we are not 
guilty of idolatry in paying divine adoration 
to creatures, becauſe in them we worſhip 
God; which is the very excuſe Bartholomew 
Malam* gave for himſelf, when he knelt 
down and worſhipped George Fox the Qua- 

ker; ſaying, that he did not worſhip George 
Fox himſelf, but he light in George Fox; 
that is, he adored the ſaid George Fox, not 
P. 82, 83. * Leſlie Theol, Works, Vol. ii, p. 619. 
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upon his own account, as George Fox, but as 
one commiſſioned from God, with a degree W- 
power over us, raiſed by the irreſiſtible. 
workings of the Spirit, from the ſtate of a 
mechanick, to that of an inſpired preacher, 

4 ſon of thunder uttering a voice upon 
Mount Sion, from the four winds, and ſent 
in the name of God. If the learned will par- 
don me, for mentioning the name of Cicero, 
in the ſame page, with that of the moſt il- 
literate George Fox; I think the compli- 
pliment he makes Scipio Africanus pay to 
Publius, * ſeito te drum efſe,” proceeded from 
alike principle with that above-mentioned : 
ſo that Bartholomew Malam did nothin g 
more than ſing Te Deum to George Fox, as 
the great Scipio did to Publius, and as the 
 Effay-writer would perſuade us we may 
lawfully do to created beings, our fellow- 
ſervants. But doth he not perceive, that 
this method of reaſoning will excuſe all the 
ſaint and angel worſhip, profeſſed by the 
modern and ſuperſtitious members of the 
church of Rome, and hitherto ſo juſtly re- 
| nounced by Proteſtants? For as oft as they 
are warmly attacked upon this article, 
their 


. 

their method is, to ſecure a retreat in the 
very diſtinction here advanced by the au- 
thor, and as oft as confuted, ſtill to inſiſt 
upon it, that the incenſe they offer to ere · 
ated beings, aſcends through them to the 
ſupteme God, and tends to the abundant 

increaſe of his honour and glory. 
It is, Tapprehend, with a tetroſpect view 
to this argument, that the author after. 
wards delivers his opinion, concerning that 
right which God himſelf hath to the wor- 
ſhip of his creatures; for the cafe is ſtated 
in ſuch a manner, as ſeemingly to ſavout 
the poſſibility ofa title toadoration in inferior 
beings. The ſentiment is borrowed from 
Sir Iſaac Newton, though I would hope 
that great man never intended to make fo 
bad an uſe of it, and the whole remark is 
this—** The worſhip which is due from 
% man to God, is on account of the dami- 
nion he hath over him *,—So that the 
* Son 
That divine worſhip is due from man to God only on ac- 
count of his Jo#inion, is not true; for the ſervice of man- 
kind, according to the teſtimony of ſcripture, ind the rea- 


ſon of the thing itſelf, is dedueed from the perfefions and 


attributes of the object of worllip, V/e are commanded to 
| _ worſhip 


T0 
40 gon becometh our God, not ſo much on 
* account of his having been employed in 
« the creation, and that by him God created 
« the worlds, as becauſe all judgment is 
« committed to him, this being the great 
« obligation of all duty“. 5 
But to worſhip God as the Greater of 
the world, is alſo to worſhip him as the ſu- 
preme ruler of it; for the act of creation, 
and the right of ſupremacy, are inſeparable. 
Theearth is the Lord's, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, 
and the fulneſi thereof, the world, and they 
tat a0 therein; to which he immedi- 
ately 
3 Him that is 4 with erfichion (1) ; the Holy one 
wich holingſi (z), the mighty one with Jumility (3); and the er- 
ciſul with mercy (4) toward our fellow ſervants, Sir //aac doth 
indeed ſuppoſe, that God, as God, is related to man only on 
account of his dominion; but the obſervation will not hold. 
His words are theſe, ** dicimus Deus Iracli. non dicimus 
« tern Iſraelis, infiaitus Iraclis, perfictus Ifraclir(5).” But 
God is called in ſcripture the Hy one of Tſracl, and the 
Mighty one of Iſracl: and this relation being recogtiized in 
ſome of the attributes, no reaſon can be given why it 
ſhould not obtain equally in the reſt, If 1 Sam. xv. 29. be 
compared in the Hebrmw with Jer. xv. 18. it will alſo ap- 


| pear that the «/ernal one of l/racl is the beſt conſtruQtion of 
the ſormer text. 


CP, 100, 101. 


(1) Matth. v. 48. (2) Levind 44, 44. (3) 1 Pet, „. 1a Luks 
vi. 30. (s) Newt, Princ, p. W 8 
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ately ſubjoins the reaſon, why the Loxp 
hath this dominion ayer the world and all 
its inhabitants /r (or becauſe) he hath 
founded it upan the ſeas, and eftabliſhed it 
upon the floods. Were it the dominion of 
God, independent of his power as Creator, 
which lays us under the obligation of Wor- 
thip, then St, Paul when he condemned 
the idolatry of the Gentiles, ſhould have 
ſtated their crime differently: But he has 
blamed them only for worſhipping the 
creature, rather than the Creator; whigh 
plainly ſhews what it is that entitles God 
to the adoration of mankind; they are his 
creatures, 1 therefore they muſt adorę 
him. 

This 3 of daminion, if it were 
reſted in, would excuſe all the abominable 
idolatry of the Pagens, who paid divine 
_ honours to the natural rulers, the ſun, 
moon, ſtars, Cc. which God hath appoint- 
ed to rule over the day, and over the night, 
becauſe they deemed them to be the Gods 
which GoveRN the zworlds; and the con- 
teſt between antient heliovern —_ unbe- 

N lievers, 


, Rom. i. 28. * Wiſdom xi. 2. 


N 
lievers, always turned upon this point, 
whether theſe natural rulers were ſelf- ex- 
iſtent, and had power eſſential in them 
ſelves, or whether they derived it from a 
Creator, who being ſuch, was therefore 
alone to be wor ſhipped. But there is another 
capital error in this aſſertion ; for, argues 
he, „the Son becometh our God, becauſe 
all judgment is committed unto him. Now, 
as far as all judgment is committed to the 
Son, he is not our God; becauſe, as far as 
all judgment is committed to him, he is 
man; for which reaſon St. Paul declared 
to his audience of philoſophers at Athens, 
that God will judge the world by that M 
0 are) whom he hath ordained": and he 
is not our God by being man only, but by 
being Emmanuel, God with us, that is, God 
incarnate. As far as he is a perſon of the 
God-heud, he hath judgment eſſentially in 
himſelf ; for vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
faith Jenovan'. Wherefore, let us turn 
his arguments which way ſoever we will, 
and ſet them in what light we pleaſe, 
, a; mY way, nothing but error is to be 


found 
Ads xvii. 31. Rom. xii. 10 from Deut. xxxii. 35, 36. 
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found in them; and, 8 without 
purſuing them any farther, I may obviate 
them all at once, by ſubjoining the words 
of God himſelf, by the prophet I/arah, in 
relation to this very article. Thus ſaith God 
the Lok Db, HE THAT CREATED the heavens, 
and ftretched them out.] am IE HovAx, 
that is my name, and my glory will I not 

_ GIVE TO ANOTHER, neither my praiſe to 
graven images. No perſon, but the one 
Creator, can have the glory of being called 
by the name Fehoveah, or be entitled to any 
degree of that praiſe which is due there- 
upon: and he who is the ſupreme Creator 
of the univerſe, doth here declare, as full 
as words can expreſs it, that he will not 
commiſſion any oTHER Being to receive 
_ divine adoration, ſince this i is due only to 
himſelf—THou SHALT WORSHIP THE 
Log D THY Gop, AND HIM ONLY SHALT 
THOU SERVE/, 


* Ifa. xlii. 5, 8. ! Matt, iv. 10, 


Na EMAIL 
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Wherein the extent and validity of his Con- 
cluſion 15 examined. 


ERE we ſhall have an e 
of ſeeing what opinion our author 
entertains of the merits of his own per- 
formance, and the ſtrength of his reaſon- 
ings; how much his concluſion amounts to, 
and how much, according to the plan, upon 
which he has proceeded, it ought toamount 
to. I ſhall firſt ſet down the whole, as it 
ſtands in his book, then divide it into patti- 
cular articles, and make a ſeparate remark 
upon each of them. His concluſion is this; 

«« I apprehend therefore, it is manifeſtly 
ut in theſe papers, that from the 
| ſideration of the nature of ſpirit, by 
« the light of reaſon it appears, there can 
« be but one God, that is, one ſupreme in- 
„ telligent agent; which one God may, 
* however, create an infinite ſeries of ſpi- 
« ritual agents, in ſubordination one to an- 
« other; ſome of which may, by an au- 
2 2 5 thority 


4 | 
e thority communicated to them from the 
« ſupreme God, act as Gods, with regard 
* to thoſe inferior beings, who are com- 
„ mitted to their charge. I apprehend it 
_ * likewiſe appears from the ſentiments of 
te the Jews, as well as from the ſcriptures, 
« both of the Old and New Teſtament, that 
« this is the method of government, which 
„the Almighty hath been pleaſed to pur- 
« ſucin the economy of this univerſe, ſtill 
« reſerving to himſelf that incommunica- 
te ble quality of /upreme, which it would 
be a contradiction to ſuppoſe him diveſt- 


ed of, either with or without his will; 


55 that is, either by his own conſent, or by 
I neceſſity“. 


A R T I C LE I. 
50 1 apprehend, therefore, i it is manifeſtly : 
„ ſhewed in theſe papers, that, from the 
* conſideration of the nature of ſpirit, by 
« the light of reaſon, it appears“ 


ANSWER. 
x; Nothing, concerning the ſpiritual or in- 
viltble world, can really appear by the light 
i IDEN of 
p. 113, 114. 
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of unaſſiſted human reaſon; which borrow- 
ing all its fund of ideas fromi\the ſenſes of 
the body, is circumſcribed by the objects 
of the ſenſible world, and hath no poſſible 
means of obtaining any certain knowledge 
of things ſpiritual. Many things, indeed, 
may /eem to appear, which, in truth, are 
nothing but the conceptions of the brain, 
and have no exiſtence any where elſe in 
rerum natur. One ſpeculative diſquiſitor 
may regulate the ſpiritual world in this 
manner, and another in that; but ſo long 
as revelation is out of the queſtion, they can 
neither ſupport their own ſyſtems, norcon- 
fute that of another perſon. 

For theſe reaſons, therefore, and others 
before mentioned, it cannot be expected, 
that, from this topic of argumentation, any 
thing real or worth our notice ſhould ap- 
pear upon the important ſubject now in 
hand: and, indeed, to conſider any doctrine 
by the light of nature and reaſon, when _ 
there is that of revelation ready at hand, 
and profeſſedly giving its aſſiſtance, is every 
whit as imprudent and abſurd, as for a man 
to reject day-light, and an open road to tra- 

| 9 vel 
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vel in, that he may ſhew his genius by ta- 
king a ſolitary walk amongſt bogs and pits 
in the dark, when it is ten to one but he 
tumbles headlong into the firſt that lies in 
his way, Nt 

© There can be but one God, that is, 
but one ſupreme intelligent agent.“ 

HS ANSWER. 

By agent the author means what we in- 
tend to expreſs by the word perſon: but 
the Eſay on Spirit hath nothing to prove 
that the ſupreme nature is only one perſon. 
Dr. Clarke indeed aſſures us, that this is 
the firft principle of Natural Religion : 
which aſſertion, if it were true, would only 
ſhew that Natural Religion is the ſame 
thing with Dein, whoſe firſt principles 
are oppoſite to the Goſpel. But it is a no- 
torious matter of fact, that this unity of 


perſon was leaſt known to thoſe who were 


under the influences of nature. The words 
of Cicero on this ſubject are well worth ob- 
ſerving—Omnibus innatum eft et in animo 
gugſi inſculptum, eſſe DE OS HTH. It is a 
N / 
See Cath. Doctr. Pref. p. 32. Edit. 3. . 

+ Cic. de Nat. D. 2. 4. ; 
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truth innate, and as it were engraven 
* upon the mind, that there are Gops.” 
If it be enquired, what principles are dic- 
tated by reaſon independent of revelation, 
the teſtimony of Cicero who wrote before 
the Goſpel, and ſpdke in the ſimplicity of 
his heart, is of much better authority than 
that of Dr. C/arke, who wrote after it, and 
was promoting the ends * intereſts of a 
private ſyſtem. 

The unity of the ſupreme nature is ; plainly 
taught by the ſenſe of the word Jehovah, as 
it ſtands in that text of Deuteronomy— Je- 
hovah thy God is one Jenovan. But this 
author, contrary to all others 'I have yet 
heard of, wherher Jews or Chriſtians, hath 
advanced the unſcriptural and ſenſeleſs 
doctrine of /1w9 Fehovahs, a Jehovah of 
Zion, and a Jehovah of Hoſts * : and there- 
fore, although uit is the greateſt of all 
truths that the ſupreme nature is but One, 
the author of an Eſy on Spirit is the only 
man in the world who hath no right to aſ- 
ert it. 


ART I- 


* See Chap. 3 6 5. ſupr, 
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ARTICLE III. 

„Which one God, however, may cre- 
v ate an infinite ſeries of ſpiritual agents, 

in ſubordination one to another,” 
ANSWER. 
True, God may do this; but N it is 

proved, that Chrit and the Holy Gliaſt are 
of this number, no progreſs is made in the 
argument: why was it not affirmed then 
that they are creatures? for whether this 
appears or not, we are ſure, it was the au- 
thor's intent that it ſhould; and his pre- 
miſes, if they are ſound and good, prove a 
great deal more than he hath thought pro» 
per here to ſet down in his concluſion. 

ARTICLE. 
 «« Some of which (created ſpirits) may, 
* by an authority communicated to them, 
„from the ſupreme God, act as Gads, 
« with regard to thoſe inferior beings, who 
are committed to their W 
ANSWER, 

It ought tohave been! ſome of which, 
may be dignified with the incommunica- 
ble name Jehovah, declared to be ſupreme, 
and adored as Creators of the univerſe; 

and 


„ 
and yet after all, be i in reality, not Gods, 
but creatures.” As for their being a kind 
of guaſi det, aſſuming to themſelves the ho- 
nour of ſelf-exiſtence, and ſuffering divine 
worſhip to be paid to them, only becauſe 
they were ent in the name of God, it is ab- 
ſurd and impoſſible; for a vicegerent or 
embaſſador is never honoured with the ti- 
_ tle of the monarch he repreſents, or ad- 
mitted to fit as his equal upon the throne 
with him", 
ARTICLE V. i 

* I apprehend it, likewiſe, appears from 
« the ſentiments of the Jews, as well as 
from the ſcriptures, both of the Old and 
% New Teſtament, that this is the method 
of „ eee the Almighty hath been 
« pleaſed 


* Nefas eſt cogitars, hifrioniam aliquando exereuiſſe 
ange los, et deum incommunicabile nomen ipſis communi- 
cüſſe, aut talem reprefentationem, in qui creatura omnia, 
quiz Dei ſunt, ſibi attribuat, Recte etiam doctiſſimus Came. 
ro: ſane, inquit, paſroni clientum perſonas ſabe induunt; at 
me fando quidem wiguam auditum «fl, ullum legatum, cum 
principis /ui mandata proponit, aliter logui quam in tertid 
perſond i princeps meus hac dicit. Cujus rei illuſire te/timo» 
nium babtmus apud prophetar, apud quos nimirum folennis for- 
mula eff, Dicit dominus, We. Deſenſio Fig, Netæs. Seck. 

1, Cap. i. 511. 


4 
* pleaſed to Tarte in the economy of 
*« this univerſe.” 
ns "> WER AE © 
As for the modern Fei, I have ſhewed 
that they are not qualified to give their evi- 
dence in relation to this or any other point 
of Chriſtian doctrine; and the author him- 
ſelf hath entered a diſqualification againſt 
them, without attempting to reverſe it. 
As for the method of government, or angelic 
ſyſtem of politics here alluded to, if the 
reader thinks it worth his while to' turn 
back to the page in which I have ſummed 
up the evidence alledged in ſupport of it, 
I dare be anſwerable for his apprehending 
no ſuch thing. 
ARTICLE VI. 
Still reſerving to himſelf that incom- 
* municable quality of ſupreme, which it 
would be a contradiction to ſuppoſe him 
0 diveſted of, Cc.“ 
ANSWER. 
True, it would be a contradiftion for the 
ſupreme to be diveſted of this his incommu- 
nicable quality; but the /upreme nature may 
ſtill be ſupreme without being reduced to 
” an 
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an unity of perſon : : andour Eſſayiſt muſt 
reaſon in another manner than he hath 
done, before he will have any right to con- 
clude, that the Son and Holy Spirit, by 
ſubſiſting in the unity of the Divine Na- 
ture, muſt thereby diveſt it of its ſupre- 
macy. 
Such is this mighty .cooclufion; in the 
road to which, we have been entertained 
wich romantic ſpeculations of phyſialogy, 

and perverted texts of ſcripture, cemented 


together with the Fables of Judaiſm! 
CHAP. VI. 


His enquiry into the ſontiments of the Primi- 
tive Fathers of the Chriſtian church con- 
Idered. 


UR author having thus ſummed up 
his doctrine in brief, as he appre- 
hends it manifeſtly to appear from his pre- 
miſes, is pleaſed to aſſure us, in the next 
place, that “if we conſult the opinions of 
64 the Fathers uponthis lubjeck, for the firſt 


cc three 


FL... 
« three hundred years after Chriſt, we ſhall 
« find them all univerſally agreeing in the 
« afore-mentioned doctrine: as may ap- 
«« pear by conſulting Juſtin Martyr, Athe- 
© nagoras, Tatian, Irenæus, the Author of 
/e Recognitions, Tertullian, Clemens Alex- 
% andrinus, Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
= Dionyfius of Alexandria, Lactuntius, 


. 


The bee ment bub doctrine, which we 
are to find them a/! univerſally agreeing in, 
is, that the Son and Holy Spirit are neither 
of them really God, but act only as Gods, 
and yetare to receive divine adoration from 
inferior beings. But where are his proofs ? 
they come next; becauſe ſomething is to 
appear, upon conſulting the Fathers, No; 
quite another matter: the thing, it ſeems, 
is ſo clear, that “it is needleſs to produce 
© any quotations out of them, as this point 
„jg plainly given up by three of the moſt 
learned perſons of the laſt age, which 
« are, the judicious Mr. Chi//ingworth, the 
learned biſhop Bull, and the dn 
6 Dr. Cud wort. _ 
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| How the caſe really ſtands with theſe 


three divines, ſhall be conſidered, after I 


have laid before the reader a much more 
powerful reaſon for that pretended needleſs- 
neſs, by which this author would excuſe 
bimſelf from the trouble of quoting; which 
is, that all the Fathers he has mentioned, 
(one only excepted) are univerſally againſt 
his afore-mentioned doctrine. But as the ex- 
tracts I ſhould make from them, would, if 
ſet down in their ſeveral originals, be cal- 
culated only forthe ſatisfaction of the learn- 

ed, who may as well turn to the books 
themſelves, I may be excuſed from increaſ- 


ing the bulk of theſe papers by giving them 


at length, and ſhall therefore only refer to 
the places at the bottom of the page“. 
85 And 


6 * Tuft. Mart. ad Diogn. Epiſt. Ed. Par. P · 501. ros o aths 


IIc. Reſp. ad Orthod, p. 295. wm % Ju, Cc. —Aibenag. 


p. 10. ibid. io u., fc, —Tatian. Orat, cont, Grace, 
p. 145, ibid. Irmaw. adv. Hæreſ. lib. iv. c 11, Domina enim 
nofler, &c. and lib. iii. c. 8. /e enim inſidlus, &c.— Author of 
the Apeſt. Conſt. lib, vii. c. 42. Kai 15 Kugior Inu, Se. Zer- 
tull, adv. Prax. c. 3. Numerum & diſpoſitionem Trinitatie, 
.- Clin. Altxand. Admon. ad Gen. p. 5. and 6. No, &, 


ec. Pedag. I. i. c. 8. p. 113.—Origen contr. Celſ. lib. vi. 


p. 267. ri yap Tor ayι,̈, Ac. and g. afin, as cited in 
Jerem, tom ix. p. 121, Nungean utique in Unitate Trinita- 
tis, 


„„ 
And, not to leave my Engliſb reader 
quite in the dark, I ſhall beg leave here to 
offer one argument, which of itſelf is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that all the moſt early mem 
bers of the Chriftian church were univer- 
_ fally againſt „is doctrine; and ſuch an argu- 
ment it is, as both the learned and unlearn- 
ed muſt immediately perceive the force of. 
Lucian, who lived as early as the days of 
Adrian (that is, about the beginning of the 
ſecond century, two hundred years before 
the council of Nice} and was initiated into 
the Chriſtian faith, but afterwards apoſta- 
tized to Paganiſm; this Lucian, I ſay, in 


one of his dialogues, wherein the interlo- 


cutors make it their buſineſs to ſcoff at the 
Chriſtian religion, puts the following 
ſpeech into one of their mouths—Typus- 
dora Yew, purryay, apCporov, Epaviovea, b 
Ire, Teva Ire. exropevorevey, BY 6% 
TW, e eO. r. ral ve Znuæ, Tov fe 
nyu deo. The almighty God, great, immor- 
tal, and celeſtial, the Son of the Father, the 
Spirit 
tis, fe, —Greg. Thaum. Ed. Par. p. 1. Tpia; h, Je. 
For the opinion of Dimnyfiur of Alexandria, ſee Athanaſfus, 


tom. i. p. 559, Cc. Ignat, Ep. ad Smyrn. Jetatu Inow 
Xp Tor EON. ; - | 
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Spirit proceeding from the Father, one. of 
THREE, and THREE of ONE: THBESB you 
muſt ſuppoſe to be Jove, Tuis you muſt eſteem 
4 God. To which another makes anſwer 
by way of ridicule—yx oda vi yt w 
rei, 9 rp w', I don't underfland what you 
mean: one is three, and three are one! 

This of Lucian, though it is but a jeer 
yet it is ſo ſtrongly expreſſed, as to afford 
us a direct proof, that the doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity, was in his time profeſſed- 
ly ſubſiſting in the church; for it is not any 
one particular writer, or two, or three, 
but the whole body of Chriftians, he here 
aims at. And therefore, it appears as ma- 
nifeſtly, that the doctrine of the Trinity, 

according to our preſent ſenſe of it, was 
then univerſally profeſſed by the Chritians, 
as it does from another expreſſion of the 
fame Lucian, that they then univerſally 
maintained the ſurrection of the dead; for 
he derides them all, as a ſet of poor crea- 
tures who amuſed themſelves with the 
vain hope of being made totally immor- 

tal',—fas et ab hoſte doceri. 

"Lucian, Oper. fol. p. 1121. A 
nenen Yap avrys of da neee, To — vor aware 
rides, De Mort. Peregr, | | 


TT 

As for Mr. Chillingworth, the author fa- 
- vours us with a poſthumous letter of his, 
given in his life, as written by Des Mai- 
2eaux, p. 51. which is an anſwer to a 
friend, who deſired to know what judg- 
ment might be made of Arrani/m, from 
the ſenſe of antiquity. If this letter is ge- 
nuine, What are we to do? are we to it 
ſtill and be influenced by the authority of 
a name? or are we to judge for ourſelves, 
and lament the inſtability of Myr. Chilling- 
worth? The latter of theſe being the more 
rational practice, I ſhall take the liberty to 
remark, that Mr. Chillingworth hath 
groſsly miſrepreſented the ſenſe of anti- 
tiquity at the beginning of his letter; and 
given, not only an unfair, but an injudi- 
cious ſtate of the caſe, at the end of it. He 
tells his friend, that « even in Athanaſius 
„ himſelf, the greateſt adverſary of the 
*« {Arian} doctrine, he may find that the 
„ eighty Fathers, which condemned Samo- 
r /atenus, affirmed expreſs|y—that the Son 

« is not of the ſame eſſence with the Father. 
Which is to contradict formally the 
% council of Nice, which decreed the Son 
O co- 


[194 ]. 
10 nn with the Father.” The eighty 
Fathers, who condemped Paul of Samaſata. 
did not deny that the Son was of the ſame 
eſſence of the Father; neither did they for- 
mally contradict the council of Nice. This 
crafty fellow, Paul, made a wicked uſe of 
the word homooufios, and by it endeavoured 
to run the orthodox upon the contradiction 
of three ova, or effences in the Trinity: 
ſo that when it is ſaid of theſe eighty pre- 
lates, that they rejected the term homoou/ios, 
conſulſtantial, we are to underſtand nothing 
more, than that they rejected it ſo far only 
as Samoſatenus had abuſed and perverted it; 
ſince it is plain, that, in other words, they 
retained that very ſenſe of the Trinity, 
which, by the decree of the Nicene council, 
this term was intended to convey. For in 
their ſecond ſynodical epiſtle, written in, 
regard to this arch-heretic, we find the 
following words Ni autem dicit, conſiteri 
ſilium Dei eſie Deum, non eſſe aliud quam 
Duos Deos predicare, hunc alienum effe ab 
ecclefiaſtica reguld arbitramur 3 . 


ball 
' Dinny/ii Alex, Epiſt. in Athana/. v. I. p. 919. 
* Cited by Petavins, Pref, ad Lib, de Trin. ch. ii. 5 1. 
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ball ſay, that to confeſs the Son of God to be 
very God, is the ſame with preaching up two 
diſtin Gods, (as the ſaid Paul did affirm) 
ſuch an one we efteem to have departed from 

the eflabliſhed doftrine of the church. Now 
to affirm, as they here do, that the Father 
and the Son are not /wo Gods, is to afſirm 
that they are one. But this unity muſt be 
either an unity of eſſenceg or an unity of 


perſon: an unity of perſon it cannot be; 


therefore it is an unity of eſſence. And 
what is this, but the very ſenſe of homoou- 
os? wherefore, Mr. Clhillingworth (if the 
letter be really his) hath certainly miſre- 
preſented theſe Fathers; it being manifeſt, 
that they and the Biſhops of the Nicene 
council were of one and the ſame opinion ; 
though, as occaſion required, they may 
have expreſſed themſelves differently, hav- 
ing two oppoſite errors to combat: Paul, 
whoſe hereſy was like that of Sabellius, 
would have reduced the whole Trinity to 
one Perſon, while the Arians were for di- 
viding the Unity into three Gods. 
But in the concluſion of this letter, he 
in a manner leaves the Arians in poſſeſſion 
O11. of 
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of the field; and that for a very ſingular 


reaſon. © Whoſoever, ſays he, ſhall freely 


and impartially conſider of this thing, 


and how,'on the other fide, the ancient 


Fathers weapons againſt the Arzans are 
« in a manner only places of ſcripture, and 
* thoſe now for the moſt part diſcarded as 
« impertinent and unconcluding—he ſhall 
not chuſe but confeſs, or at leaſt be very 
*« inclinable to believe, that the doctrine 


*« of Arius is either a truth, or at leaſt no 
« damnable hereſy.” 


And what weapons would Mr. Chilling- 
worth have had them uſe? There can be 
none ſo proper, as the ſword of the Spirit, 
which 1s the word of God; by which we 
ſhall be judged at laſt, and conſequently 
ought now to be directed. It was the very 
weapon Chri/t himſelf made uſe of againſt 
the devil: and though the Arians and So- 
cinians have done their utmoſt to turn the 
edge of it, it is ſtill ſharper than the wood- 
en dagger of human wiſdom, and will al- 
ways be found ſo when it is put to the trial. 
cannot, therefore, be ſo free and impartial, 
as to conclude with myſelf, that the doc- 

trine 


1 

trine of Arius was no damnable hereſy, 
purely becauſe the weapons of the Fathers 
againſt his followers, were in a manner 
only places of ſcripture. Whether they are, 
as he calls them, impertinent and unconclud- 
ing, is another queſtion; with which, as 
this learned man hath not been pleaſed to 
mention any of them, we have at preſent no 
concern. Upon the whole, the ſcepticiſm 
of this Epiſtle agrees but too well with the 
character given of Mr. Chillingworth by 
the earl of Clarendon, who knew him inti- 
mately, and being ſtrongly poſſeſſed in his 
favour, cannot be ſuſpected either of igno- 
rance or malice in his report of him. « He 
had ſpent all his younger time in diſputa- 
„ tion; and had arrived to fo great a maſ- 
« tery, that he was inferior to no man in 
« thoſe ſkirmiſhes; but he had, with his 
% notable perfection in this exerciſe, con- 
A tracted ſuch an irreſolution and habit of 
_ « doubting, that by degrees he grew con- 
„ fident of nothing, and a ſceptic at leaſt, 
in the greateſt myſteries of faith *,” If 
this was the caſe, the private correſpon- 

Or dence 

* Clarendon's Life, P. 29. - 
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dence of Mr. Chillingworth is of very lit- 
tle authority. 

We next proceed to Dr. Cudworth : and 
as for him, the author tells us, that “ he 
does not only give up the Primitive Fa- 
e thers in their expreſſions, but alſo in their 

« meaning ”,” Of which, and of the quo- 
tation made from the ſaid doclor, I ſhall 
take no farther notice, than juſt to ſubjoin 
a little ſhort hint, from a ſcarce and incom- 
parable work of the learned Dr. Turner 
upon mythology, in which we meet with 
the following ſtricture upon the diſcerning 
Dr. Cudworth—* But I wonder how it 
* came to paſs, that the learned writer of 
* the Intellectual Syſtem, who ſeems at 
every turn to be ſo extravagantly fond of 
a Trinity (notwithſtanding, as I have 
* proved elſewhere, he hath made it his 
* buſineſs to undermine and overthrow it) 
* ſhould be able to make it out ſo fully, 
that the Greeks and Romans had a Trinity, 
though he himſelf hath none. 
The 

Io, p. 120. | 

* Notes on Mythol.—T cannot refer to the page, abs 


this book was deſigned only as a preface to a larger work, 
and is unpaged, - 


I „ 
The third divine, who has p/ainly giuen 
up this point, and allowed that Arianiſm 
| hath the teſtimony of all the ancient Fa- 
thers, is Biſhop Bull; even that ſame Bi- 
ſhop Bull, who hath reconciled the Fathers 
of the three firſt centuries with the Nicene 
faith; and undertook this work, becauſe 
it was the vain boaſt of the Arian party (as 
ſtill it is, for they are never to be ſilenced) 
that the moſt ancient Fathers of the church 
were the original advocates and propaga- 
ters of their hereſy. 
From this very work it is, that the au- 
thor extracts a paſſage, wherein it is con- 
feſſed, that “ almoſt all the Fathers, who 
lived before the council of Nice, in their 
manner of explaining the article of the 
« ſacred Trinity, ſometimes ſpeak other- 
«« wiſe, than the Carholries do®.” But this 
conceſſion can be of no advantage; becauſe 
it hath been the attempt of this moſt learn- 
ed man to prove, by a complete induction 
of particulars, that although the Ante- 
Nicene and Catholic Fathers do ſometimes 
differ in their words and expreſſions, they 
O 4 0 
, p. 119, 120. Def. Fid. Nic. Sect. 11. e. 9. b. 22. 


„„ 
agree nevertheleſs in ſenſe and dofirine: 
and the learned Biſhop ſucceeded fo well 
in the attempt as to gain univerſal reputa- 
tion both with Engliſhmen and foreigners: - 
though it is certain, that no preſent ſucceſs 
can ſecure a man from the future miſre- 
preſentations of his adverſaries ; eſpecially | 
if they ſhould happen to be of the menda- 
ciſſimum genus hominum ; a character, which 
the aforeſaid Biſhop, for their notorious 
and repeated forgeries, thought proper to 
beſtow upon the Arians. 

Before we finiſh upon this head, it will 
not be amiſs to recollect, that the author in 
his title - page promiſed an inquiry into tlie 
ſeutiments of the Primitive Fathers of the 
church. And what does he think an u- 
quiry to be? Is it ſomething, in which a 
man never inquires at all? for inſtegd of 
turning to any pertinent expreſſions in the 

writings of the Fathers, and obliging his 
readers with a fair and regular diſquiſition of 
them, he rather chuſes to borrow a ſecond- 
hand opinion from thoſe, who for different 
reaſons have turned to them, and made 
different reports concerning them: having 
- done 


. lon} 
done this, he treats us with an imperfect 
account of their anſwers, One ſays, that 
the doctrine of Arius is no damnable he- 
reſy, becauſe the weapons of the Fathers, 
on the contrary fide, were nothing but places 
of ſeripture—another, that he diſcards 
even the very meaning of the Primitive Fa- 
| thers—and a third, has written a fe/io to 
prove the very contrary to what he would 
make him affirm. And this he is pleaſed to 
call (by way of banter to be ſure) an in- 
- quiry into the ſentiments of the Primitive 
Fathers; when, as far as they are concerned 
he ſeems only juſt to have inquired what 
their names were, and then makes a rattle 
with Athenagoras, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Ke - | 15 | 


* 
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en „ 
His miſapplication of the Heathen T1 rinities. 


HIS part of his work is entitled, an 

1 Uiquiry into the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, as maintained by the Egyptians, Py- 
 thagoreans, and Platoniſts. His deſign in 
making 


| nou 

making this inquiry, is to point out a ſub- 
_ ordination of power in the perſons of the 
Trinity ; that this doctrine, as maintained 
by the Heathens before the coming of 
Chriſt, may confirm his own notion of the 
ſacred Trinity. And he is pleaſed to con- 
jecture, or rather to affirm for truth, that 
the reaſon why the P/atonifls, &c. were ſo 
ready to embrace the Chriſtian religion, 
was, the cloſe reſemblance between the 
Pagan Trinity in general, or the Platonic 
in particular, and the Trinity as maintained 
in its pure and genuine ſenſe (with a pro- 
feſſed ſubordination of power in it) by the 
Primitive Chriftians*. All of which is gra- 
tis diftum : for in the firſt place, it is clear, 
that the Primitive Chri/tians, where they 
write like themſelves, do not allow a ſub- 
erdination of power; and in this he miſ- 
takes the Arians for the Chri/tians, ſince it 
is the original Arian Trinity, and not the 
Chriſtian”, that ſuppoſes ſuch an inferiority 
in the perſons of the Godhead. It is like- 
wiſe clear, that the reſemblance between 

the 


P. 123, 123. '» Manu Apia 1 Kgiruarm, 
Athan. Ep. ad Afr, Epiſc. | | 
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the Platonic and the Chriſtian Trinity, as 
ſometimes looſely commented upon by the 
early writers of the church, be it more or 
leſs, did not proceed from any natural af- 
finity between them, but from that ſtrange 
leaven of falſe philoſophy, with which ſe- 
veral of the Fathers corrupted the purity 

of the Chriſtian ſyſtem. | 

But, to come nearer to the point, we 
muſt infiſt upon it, that our author ſhould 
inquire, what the Pagans originally meant 
by their Trinities, and endeavour to explain, 

before he applies; for to inquire after 
them, and inquire into them, arc two very | 
different things: the former any body may 
do; the latter is attended with ſome la- 
bour and difficulty. And unleſs he can be 
fure, that the Pagans, when they profeſs a 
Trinity, mean the very ſame with that of 
the Old and New Teſtament, they cannot 
be permitted to have any ſhare i in the con- 
troverſy. 

The inquiry is 8 with the Egyptian 
Trinity, as delivered by Famblichus; and 
yet our author does not attempt to give 
any ſatisfactory reaſons for producing it, 
but 


[ 204 ] 
but confeſſes that he cannot tranſtate it. It 
is abſtruſe, dark, and ſuper-intelligible ; and 
he leaves the tranſlation of it to the de 
* tical admirers* of the religion of na- 
* ture*.” A mighty odd way this: firſt to 
put the Heatlien Trinity upon a level with 
the Chriſtian, then draw it up in battle-ar- 
ray, and ſound a trumpet before it, as if it 
were capable of great atchievements againſt | 
the doctrine he is at war with; and then, 
on a ſudden, to turn ſhort, and ridicule its 
contemptible obſcurity! This Egyptian 
Trinity I ſhall tranſcribe, as the author 
gives it“; and, with humble ſubmiſſion, 
try my hand at a literal Eng/i/h tranſlation 
of it: and though it is one of the dark re- 
ceſſes of Paganiſm, which cannot be pro- 
perly ſearched into without muchdiligence 
and attention, more than at preſent I have 
either leiſure or inclination to beſtow upon 
it, yet I ſhall beg leave to offer, as they 
5 dee, 
35 -. | | N 
The principles of which religion are ſo much admired 
by the author himſelf, that he has received them as the 
molt effeQual teſt of the ſcriptural Trinity, For the begin- 
ning of his title page runs thus— An Hay on Spirit, in which. 
the Doctrine of the Trinity is confidered in the Light of Na- 
VII and REASON, P. 123, 124. 
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occur to me, a few hints toward an ex- 
planation of it, and readily ſubmit them to 
better judgments for improvement and 
correction. 
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 « Before all things which really arr, 
sand before the beginning of all beings, 
* there is one God, prior to the firſt God, 
* and Kings remaining immgveable in the 

ſolitude 
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« ſolitude of his unity; for neither intel- 
lectuality, nor any thing elſe, is inter- 
„mixt with him, He is the exemplar of 
„ himſelf the Father, the ſelf-begotten 
« God, the only Father, and the truly- 
good. For he is the greateſt and the firſt, 
the fountain of all things, and the root 
of all primary exiſtent forms. But from 
this one, the ſelf-ſufficient God ſhone 
« himſelf out; for which reaſon, he is ſelf- 
«« generated and ſelf-ſufficient; for he is 
the beginning, and the God of Gods: 
« he is unity produced from one; he is he- 
« fore all eſſence, and is himſelf the be- 
« ginning of eſſence; becauſe, from him 
« are entity and eſſence: wherefore he is 
*« called the prince of intelligence, Theſe, 
therefore, are the moſt ancient principles 
« of all things, under which, in the third 
« and inferior claſs, Hermes ranks the ethe- 
«« rial, empyreal, and celeſtial deities.” 
This, to be ſure, if I have been a faith- 
ful interpreter, is moſt infernal jargon: but 
if the Egyptian ſages, who drew it up, in-' 
tended there ſhould be any ſenſe in it, we' 
ſhall not be likely to diſcover this ſenſe, by 


coming 
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coming orepotielled with chriſtian (or, in 
effect, unchriſtian prejudices, and vainly 
imagining that Heathens, who 4new not 
God, muſt have been prepoſſeſſed with the 
ſame notions: for it is a plain and ſervice- 
able rule in interpreting any author, not to 


bring his ſenſe to him, and father an inten- 


tion upon him which he never dreamt of; 
but to take it from his own words, and ſup- 
port it by a compariſon with the ſentiments 
of thoſe that profeſſed the ſame doctrines. 
It will alſo be allowed as indiſputable, 
that the Heathens themſelves beſt knew 
what was intended by their own /uper-in= 
telligible myſteries: for which reaſon, Idare 
not attempt the ſhort inquiry I have pro- 
poſed, without taking Macrobius, who, as 
far as I am able to judge, was the moſt 
learned of them all, for my guide and di- 
rector; and then, though the miſt is very 
thick, I have courage enough to hope, that 
we ſhall not quite be loſt in it. He tells us, 
that if we would underſtand the Heathen 
theology, we muſt take with us the follow- 
ing admonition—Cave æſtimet, mi Aviene, 
foetarum gregem cum de diis fabulantur, non 
3 ab 
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ab adytis plerunque philofophize ſemtina mus 
tuari. When the poets relate their my- 
*« ſterious fables about the gods, take it ge- 
« nerally for granted, that the ſubject- 
« matter of theſe myſteries is borrowed 
from the depths of natural philoſophy.” 
This rule Macrobius hath made an excel- 
lent uſe'of, in unfolding the myſteries of 
the Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and Plato- 
niſts; and if it holds good, it muſt put us 
upon ſearching, not for a ſpiritual or intel- 
lectual, but for a phyſical Trinity, in that 
precious ſtuff I have juſt now tranſlated. 
The ſame direction is given us by Phurnu- 
tus in his treatiſe concerning the Nature of 
the Gods. ** Be aſſured of this (ſays he) 
„that the ancients were no ideots, but 
« able to underſtand the nature of the 
« world, and very happy in their method 
of philoſophiſing by ſymbols and fa- 
« bles*.” 

In purſuance therefore of this plan, we 
will lay it down, that the firſt God herein 
mentioned, 
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mentioned, is the ehavr of firftl matter; that 
the ſecond is /ight, or the ſun; and the 
third the /ou/ of rhe world, or vivifying ſpi- 
tit diffuſed from the ſan through the whole. 
fyftem of beings, from theſtars andplanets, 
down to men, animals, and plants; and I 
muſt beg the reader candidfy to ſaſpend his 
Judgment till I have run e ee whole. 
To proceed then, © 7 
Before all things which reuliy ate, 4 Ui 
fore the beginning of all beings, there is one 
Gou, prior to the firſt God and Ning. 
This, as I have already obſeryed, is the 
thaot or firſt matter, as it ſubſiſted in's 
boundleſs uncreated maſs from all eternity, 
till the melior natura“, its own intellectual 
efficacy, brought it into order; or, as San- 
choniatlio expreſſes it, till the dark air of the 
chaos fell in love with its own printiplery and 
cauſed that mixture, from whieh all the 
| Gods were generated“. This ſame deity, 
made of right ſuperintelligible, is ſome- 
times called ms Mae darkneſt, as by 
Ran, cue; 

« Ovid Mer. lib. I. I. 19. | 


* Hgaoty v wh rw Aut ary, ta pls ee et: 
By/tb. Prep. Even. lib. i. cap 10. 
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Damaſcius— Mia rum o)tov apxy Tk0)G» aryva- 
co, The only principle of all things, is incom- 
frelenſible darkneſi; and the Babylonians, 
as the ſame writer informs us, while they 
_ expreſſed divine worſhip to the other Gods, 
adored this firſt and ſuper-exiſtent God, by 
paſſing him over in flence*. In the Orphic 
hymns, Night is ſaid to be the begetter of 
Gods and men : at other times the Heathens 
call this ſame deity, Proteus; which, ac- 
cording to the origination of his name 
(npaſeus) is the fr God, or firft- matter, 
which originally ſubſiſted under no form, 
but was capable of aſſuming any, accord- 
ing to the infinitely various modifications 
of matter; and hence the pocts, agreeable 
to their cuſtom of borrowing from the 
adyta phileſophie, tell us ſo much of his 
tricks and transformations, That this Pro- 
teus, or the fir ft matter of the chaos, is the 
. ſame ie that Deity, which i is here 
1 ſtyled 


All ne of eee is taken from a manuſcript 
fragment, referred to by the learned Biſhop Cumberland in 
his Remarks upon the Hiſt, of Sanchoniatho, See p. 280, C. 
Mea, Twr oN h mo Heede ' Seealſo . 1 0 
J. vi. p. 6866. 
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ſtyled the one God, prior to the firſt God aa 
King, muſt, I apprehend, be evident from 
a fragment of Epicharmus, the moſt ancient 
of all the. comic poets, wherein it is 
affirmed that the Chaos is the fir/t of all the 
Gods—Xa0- IPNTOE Tw Yew; nor is it 
| poſſible there ſhould be any ſenſe in the 
phraſe of, a D. ru , a prior primo, 
4 God before the firſt; unleſs by the firſt 
., we underſtand, the ſelf- exiſtent 
matter of the chaos; by the ſecond the 

light or ſun, the firſt and greateſt ruler of 
the world, who was formed out of it. 
It is farther ſaid of him, that he ** re- 
e mains immoveable in the ſolitude of his 
« unity. He filled the boundleſs extent 
of ſpace , had no room left to move into, 
and therefore was in a motionleſs ſtate of 
univerſal ſtability, ſince it was impoſſible 
that he ſhould change places with himſelf, 
But he is in another ſenſe more properly 
called immoveable unity, that is, becauſe 
out of this firſt matter all formed ſub- 
a ſtances 


= Thus 3 affirms, that the 45 ls. and tur- 
bid matter of the chaos, was for a lang time infinite, and had 
no bounds.—Tai\a A wave „ Ne wo) ur a, wh en 
wiga c. Ihid. i 
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ſtances are derived; and while they (the 
forms) undergo the perpetual viciſſitudes of 
generation and corruption (or diſſolution) 
that firſt matter out of which they are fra- 
med, ſtill keeps ready to its principles, 1 — 
remains unalterable. a 


omnia mortali mutantur lege a 
4. manet incolumis MUNDUS e omnia 
-  fervat; © 
_=_ nec gs dies Wen ninuitve Jenec- 
| Nec e puntto currit, curſy uſque ende. 
Ipxx. ſemper erit, quoniam . fuit 
IDEEN], 
Non alium videre patres, aljumve 1 minores 
— Devs oft, qui non mutatur in 
cum. 


Manil. Aſtron, Li sis. 


The unity, immutability, and divinity of 
this firſt matter, is a point of very high an- 


tiquity; forit wasa principle of Linus, that 


of the one whole are all things, and all that all 
things conſtitute the one whole", which is the 
„ firſt 


* Ex wail@- An wars, un eren To war wh 860. 


wig, Poke 
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firſt and incomprehenſible God: and Dio- 
genes Laertius affirms the ſame of Muſaus, 
who maintained, like all the reſt, that a// 
things are made of on (the homogeneous 
and eternal matter of the univerſe) and that 
into this ONE, they are again all reſolved*. 
And thus alſo Plato, deſcribing the univerſe, 
as conſiſting of firſt matter, diverſified into 
all the viſible /pectes, ſays, that the wHoLE 
is or and MANY”: which agrees with 
the doctrine of Ocellus Lucanus, a philoſo- 
pher more ancient than Ari 1/totle, whoſe 
whole deſign it is to ſhew, that the world 
is divine, that it always exiſted, and ſhall 
always continue; being ſubject to no 
change but a perpetual transformation, 
| which he thus deſcribes—To Js A aue 
pur au]wy, Tu pv ae; eons Juv, Tv Is aw fuiſa· 
Cano/@- Y, vH. ape g ©* The 
world is compoſed of theſe two things, 
3 a divine 


| " aud on ent] 3 xa ug 7 auvror ανννEgœͤͤ hal. Diog. 

Laer. in promm. 8. 3. This capital article of the Egyptian 
phyſico- theology was expreſſed hieroglyphically by the figure 
of a ſerpent, in an orbicular poſture, with its tail in its mouth; 

by which, as Pierius obſerves, they meant to ſignify, nun- 

dum ex ſeipſo ali, at in je reuolul. Hierogl. I. 14. p. 102, E. 
9 Has tas i xas woke, Plat. in Farmen. ' 

| ® Ocell, Luc, cap. ii. ad fin, 
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2 divine matter which is ever growing 
„ up or flowing into the forms, and ano- 
ther matter ſo begotten, which is ever 
changing from one form to another.“ 

It is added moreover, that neither intel- 
lectuality, nor any thing elſe is intermixed 
with him: that he is the exemplar of himſelf, 
the Father, the ſelf-begotten God, the. only 
Faller, and the truly-good. From all of 
which, T can underſtand nothing more, 
than that matter was ſelf-originated from 
all eternity without a Creator: whatever 

elſe may be intended by it, is abundantly 
too deep for my capacity. But when it is 
ſaid, that“ he is the greateſt and the firſt, the 
„ FOUNTAIN of all things, and the ROOT 

all primary exiſtent yoxMs;” here, 1 

reſume, we have a Clear proof, that this 
Krſt God is nothing more than the form- 
leſs and univerſal maſs of matter, out of 
which the forms are derived, as from their 
fountain, and from hence they ſhoot 
forth, as the ſtem, branches, and leaves of 
a tree do from its RooT. In which very 
manner, Jupiter, as underſtood to be the 


one univerſal God, comprehending all 
EE other 


{ 


„ 

other deities comprehenſible and incom- 
prehenſible in N 6 is deſcribed 7555 
Orpheus. | 1 


zus ved. yevero, Zeus . 5 
| Zavg rea, Zavg ſurou, 4. 1 Toure 


Terran, | 
Oy ITYONMHIN — 76 12. - * 


* piter zs the fr 8. the la, the * 
* the midi; our or him all things are 
fabricated: he is the RooT of earth, and of 
tlic flarry heaven. By which it is meant, as 
I humbly conjecture, that he is the it, as 


having exiſted ãn a dark and incomptehenſi - 


ble ſtate, prior to that of the forms ; the 
nidale, as ſubſiſting under the forms; and 
the 14ſt, as reſolved, in the continued round 
ol generation and corruption, into his own 

firſt principles again. Much more might 
be ſaid of this dark firſt cauſe; but we will 
paſson to the ſecond perſon of this Trinity, 

| whoſe origin from the firſt is ſet forth in 
the following terms. But from this ONE, 


the 25 0 Ne God . himſelf out; for 
lich 


which reaſon, lie is aber and ſelf+ 


Sufficient.” The light, which is the ſecond 
| God here ſpoken of, did, according to the 


Heathen creed, extricate itſelf by its own - 


power from. the bands of original darkneſs, 
and aroſe from the confuſed maſs of earthy, 
airy, and watery matter, For it is affirmed 

by Hehod in his Theogony, that Chaos, the firſt 
incomprehenfible darkneſs, begat Night 
and Erebus; that is, the chass turned itſelf 
into a male and female power, a ſort of 
hermaphrodite, and then begat ather or day- 
light"; who is elſewhere called Epwg, Love 
or Cupid, which ſprang forth with golden 
wings from the chaos, and hatched it. The 
Egyptians worſhipped this ſame God, un- 
der the name of Cneph*, and aſſerted him 
to Sos withour Beginning and without an"; | 


enn 
| mne 
No- N ae Arbup T4 4 Hage theymeile, 
e. 
nb Theog, 1. 116, We; 


3» Which is the a 2 CaNePH, a ing. and 
by this name they meant to imitate the ſwiftneſs of the 
bgbt in its progreſs from the ſun, and accordingly they made 
images of this God, painted of different colours, and winged, 
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and yet Damaſcius confeſſes that Aſclepiadey 
makes his Egyptian Cneph or Gmephis, to bo 
begotten out of /and and water, the muddy | 
Mixture of the chags; from which it muſt 
be altogether clear, that this God, though 
without beginning and without end, could 
yet be no ſpiritual principle; and if not a 
ſpiritual, then anatura/or phy/ical principle, 
which is the very thing I am contending for. 
„He is the beginning, and the God of. 
% Gods”) which Cicero expreſſes, by call- 
ing the ſun, the—gux et moderator luminum 
religuorum. Unity produced from one : 
ie 10as before all efſence, and is himſelf 
* the beginning of eſſence; for from him are 
* entity and eſſence,” ] What the xv or onus 
io, we have ſeen already; as for this worag, 
or unity which aroſe from him, Macrobius 
ſays of it (juſt as it was ſaid of Cnæphi that 
it is without beginning and without end. He 
_ alſo affirms, that it is the mind begotten of 
the firſt cauſe ; which mind, as we learn from 
another part of his writings, was nothing 
elſe but the ſun”, And this is till farther 
1 confirmed, 
33 p-. 13. 281,  *Somn, Seip. 
. an. Seis. lib, i, cap. 6, cap, 20» ho 
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confirmed, becauſe the Aſſyrians adored the 
ſun, under the very name of unity; they 
called him Adad, which is plainly a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew "ng Acnap, and 
Macrobius ſo explains it; for, ſays he, ; 
nominis interpretatio, q ux us. : 
How he could be before all efſence and 
be himſelf the beginning of efſence, may, I 
think, be underſtood by the help of an an- 
cient Scho/ion upon a verſe of Hefiod, which 
ſupplies us with a very clear diſtinction be- 

tween / matter and Hence according to 
which, van, firſt matter, is to be conſidered 
as an unwrought maſs of metal; voz, he 
ſence, as the ſame maſs hammered into. 
form and figure“. Therefore, the /n, as 
his ſubſtance from all eternity made a part 
of the formleſs chaos, was before eſſence; as 
receiving a form and figure, upon his ſelf- 
generation from it, he is the firſt fence, 
properly ſo called. The reaſon why it is 
added, that ſrom him are entity and efſence, 
is plainly this; the Heathens eſteemed the 


light or power of the ſun, to be the ſole 
efficient 


„Sat. Ib. i. e. 23. 
T* jay #542 Nανν ne Gel eee Seq 
Dan. Hiinfiai's Edit. p. 239. b. 
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efficient cauſe in the formation of all the 
ſubſtances in nature: the matter of them 
they ſuppoſed to have been as eternal as 

| himſelf; but their growth, form, and i- 
gure, proceed entirely from his agency: and 
the eſſence of any thing (as we have already 
ſeen) is conſtituted by its figuration. As 
intelligence likewiſe, according to their 
philoſophy, ariſes from the form or ſtruc- 
ture of any particular body, and as this ſtruc- 
ture is owing to the operation of the ſun's 
power, therefore he is (as alſo for other 
reaſons*) dignified with the attribute of 

 vomrapyns, the prince of intelligence.” — 

* "Thus much for the firſt and ſecond per- 
ſeons of this Egyptian Trinity: as for the 
third degree of power, it is ſupported by 
the whole tribe of etherial, empyreal, and 
celeſtial Gods, amouriting to nothing more 
than the demons or divine minds, which 
animate the ſtars and planets, and people 
the wide extent of the airy regions; that 18, 
in ſhort, the intelligent ather * itſelf, ex- 

panded 


„ 93. from the book De Dieta. 
Al To Tor aubipee To nveuorney tires TH noh, 0 bs Meymor ern. 
Phurnut. De N, D. P. 69. ö : 4 
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panded from the ſun's orb, to the extre- 
mities of the ſyſtem. 
As Egypt was the grand academy of Pa- 
ganiſm, and the other Trinities, the Pytha- 
gorcan and Platonic, were in all probabi- 
lity borcowed. from that we have already 
conſidered, it ſhould ſeem needleſs to take 
any particular notice of them; but as the 

tracing of this affinity may ſerve to confirm 
what hath already been ſaid, I ſhall ſpend 
a few words upon cach of them, 

The firſt of the two, is given by Sim- 
plicius in his comment upon Ariſtotle, out 
of Moderatus the Pythagorean, and ſtands 
thus. Toe pu wpwror bv urig TO ON Kat WaT ay 

u ro To ds deuTape iy 074 65s To 
onwug av, Me-, voyrov, r wudy Qy0 iv war T0 „„ 
TpiTOv, orig 4g. bo xucoy, farrexuu TH ev» 104 
ran udwy, The firſt one he (i. e. Pythagoras } 
declares to be above being and effence: the ſe- 
cond one, which is exiflence and intelligence, 
he ſays, is THE, FORMS : and that the third 
one, which is animal, partakes 5 the 2 
one, and of the forms. 

Nothing, in my humble opinion, can 


| (in ſo ſmall a compals) more completely 
explain 


«ECL. p. 125. Simpl. in TAN drip. fol, 50, 


Tai | 


explain the Hermetic Trinity, in the very 
Jenſe T have underſtood it, than this does. 
Here is a wywrov e, a firſt one, declared ſu- 
perior to all being and efence; becauſe, as it 
hath been remarked above, being or eſſence 
ariſes from form, and firſt matter is with- 
out form. For the ſame reaſon, the ſecond 
one is called eſſence and intelligence; and the 
very name of, rhe forms, is here applied to 
him, which ſurely muſt put the matter out 
of diſpute. From our author's account of 
this /econd God, it muſt evidently appear, 
that he was either unable, or unwilling to 


underſtand what he was about. The ori- 


ginal is— To dwripo er, orig 651 To err 
oy, A voyrov, ra tidy now il. - hich 
he thus tranflates—** The ſecond one, w uo 
is exiſtence itſelf, and intelligence, is 
„ called pA.“ Ta wy, THE FORMS, in 
the plural, is according to him, IDEA (an 
image) in the fngular! which, if compared 
with the language and the intent of the 
original, is neither ſenſe nor grammar. He 

was, ane under ſome an; appre- 
henſions, 


FP. 126. Hein peed once mor 9 dere ts tal 
pretarion at p. 131, | 


3 ns 1 
henſions, that if he left this multiform Deity 
in poſſeſſion of the ſecond place in this Py- 
thagorean Trinity, all would be ſpoiled; be- 
cauſe no man could be ſo abſurd as to ſuſ- 
pect a parallel between a God who is infi- 
nitely many, and the ſecond perſon of the 
ſacred Trinity, who is only one. 
As for the 7prrov e, or third one, it does 
not exactly anſwer in xpreſſion to the etbe- 
rial Gods above-mentioned, but in ſenſe 
amounts to the ſame, It is the ſou/ of the 
world, the animal ſpirit that beſtows life, 
| ſenſe, and motion, upon all rational, ani- 
mal, and vegetable beings: and what this 
is, we have already ſeen from many autho- 
rities (to which ten times as many more 
might ſoon be added) in the firſt chapter. 
The laſt in order is the Platonic Trinity, 
which inſtead of being more refined than 
the reſt, as, according to the extravagant 

opinion ſome men have conceived of P/ato, 

it ought to be, rather ſeems to confirm the 

whole, and may, therefore, reaſonably en- 

courage us to ſuppoſe, that we have hit 

upon the true explanation of them all. Pla- 

. — the author, * in that treatiſe which 
44 he 
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« heentitles Timeus, is the moſt copious, 
6 on this head, and therein he ſpeaks plain- 
40 ly of * one ſempiternal and unoriginated 
« God; which God, ſays Plato, when he 
* reaſoned within himſelf about a future 
God, made this univerſe, and placed this 
© perfectly happy God which he begat, as 
« the /oul in the middle of it*,” The words 

ſempiternal and unoriginated have a pom- 

pous ſound; but as we are certain that 
_ theſe philoſophers dignified the firſt matter 
of the univerſe with theſe attributes, they 

are nothing but mere ſounds without ei- 
ther ſenſe or meaning; for whatever noiſe 
they make with the attributes of eternity, 
wiſdom, goodneſs, perfection, and the like; 
yet, if they beſtowed theſe high appellations 
upon a wrong object, upon that which by | 
nature is not God, the moſt ſubtile reaſon- 
ings in the world cannot clear them from 
the odious imputation of havingdiſhonour- 
ed that God, whom we are told, they did 
not like to retain in their knowledge*. All 
that can, be done (or at leaſt all that I have 
ſen) upon this occaſion, is to preſume 


tn. 1 that 
1 an, i, dee p. 127. * Rom, i. 28. 
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chat the wiſe Heathens could not be bb. 
ſurd as to overlook the power of a Creator, 
and aſcribe divine intelligence to the dead 
elements of the world. But this can amount 
to little or nothing; becauſe, whether 
they were ſo abſurd or not, is the very 
\ queſtion in diſpute, and nothing but their 
dyn expreſſions, compared with the cha- 
racter they bear in ee r 
ought to decide it. 

But let us deſcend to a cloſer examina- 
tion of Plato's words. This empitt#nal and 
unoriginated God, it ſeems, when he reaſon- 
ed within himſelf about a future God, made 
this univerſs. The formation of the uni- 
verſe, therefore, was neceſſary to the exiſt- 

ence of this future God. If to this his reſi- 
dence be added, it muſt, I apprehend, at 
once diſpel all farther doubts and difficul- 
ties. For when he was begotten, he was 
placed in this univerſe, as the ſoul in the 
middle of it. Now what is it that is placed 
in the middle of the univerſe, but the /ight 
in the orb of the ſun, the firſt and chief of 
all the forms that emerged from the obſcu- 


= of FRO dxekneſs? This is the 
* 
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foul Plato ſpeaks of, and accordingly. it is 


confeſſed by Heraiſcus in Damaſcius, that 


the ſun, here called the /ou/ in the middle, 
is the ww; v., the intelligent mind of the 
world“. So that this perfet#ly happy Cod is 
after all, nothing greater than the Egp- 

tian Cneph, begotten out of ſand and water. 
This is ſufficient to give us a ſurſeit of 
Plata's Trinity, and, therefore, any far- 
ther account of it would be ſuperſluous. 
But the Efay-teriter thinks ite more far 
his purpoſe” to take this Trinity as deli- 
vered by Porphyry, ** who flouriſhed about 
the time when the con/ub/ftantial doctrine 
* of the Trinity began (as he calls it) to 
„ make 4 noiſe*:;” Which obſeryation, 


though improperly worded, is yet in the 


main true enough; ſo true, that it will at 
once overturn all he has attempted to bui 


from the Chrifianto the Heathen religion, 
and oppoſed the goſpel with the moſt im- 
placable bitterneſs, even to a degree of 
madneſs; this principle encouraged him to 
An * the ein of n in the very 
" Bp. Cumb, Itid. p. — 130. 
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terms made uſe of by the primitive Fathers 
to expreſs the doctrine of the ſacred Tri- 
nity; and in ſo doing his intent was, im- 
pudently to confront the Chriftians with 
this contemptible ſcrapof Paganiſm, dreſſed 
up in their own expreſſions. The words of 
Porplyry are theſe—Axp yap Tpiwv UTogue 
, an Tharw, Ty Tu Yeu por Dew u 
e. Plato ſaid, that the eſſence of God is 
diftinguiſhed into three Hypoſtaſes,” &c. 
Platonever ſaid any ſuch thing ; he never 
thought of defining his Eonfuſed triplicity 
by the terms vow and vroguo; properly ap- 
plied and diſtinguiſhed : and when orna- 
mented with this garb, it makes, I think, 

a a much worſe appearance than it did be- 
fore. So that Porphyry, by his ſenſe of the 
Platonic Trinity, inſtead of betraying the 
weakneſs of the conſubſtantial doctrine, 
"betrays nothing but his own want of judg- 
ment. He has borrowed the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed terms from the Chriſtians of his 
time, and by an injudicious application of 
them, made that Trinity a conſubſtantial 

one, which according to its original and 
genuine * was never deſigned as 
ſuch. | | 14 "I Upon 
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Upon the whole then, there will be no 
danger i in granting, that * it is manifeſt (as 
our author aſſerts] beyond all controverſy, 
« that both Plato and his diſciples held a 
« kind of effential ſubordination to have 
«« exiſted between theſe Gods; for the 
argument drawn from 4 compatiſon be- 
_ tween an heathen and the ſcriptural Tri- 


nity is ( inconſequential, that if he had 


inſtanced a ſubotdination in fifty more Tri- 
nities of the like nature, it would not in 
the leaſt effect the ſenſe of this doarine's as 

maintained by believers. f | 
I ſhall, therefore, purſue this ſubject no 
farther, and ought ts beg the reader's par- 
don, for dwelling ſo long upon ſo dry a ſub- 
ject; but as it was preſſed into the ſervice of 
heterodoxy, I thought it could not be amiſs 
to ſet this matter in that light, in which 


the Pagans themſelves appear to have ſeen | 


it. Some modern critics by putting a more 
ſublime ſenſe upon theſe things, have con- 
tradicted the original deſign of them, and 
diſplayed their own ignorance in a very 
pompous manner: they have exalted the 


QF 13 
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prophane abſurdities of heatheniſm, while 


they have made no ſeruple of depreciating 
the myſteries of true religion. They have 
been ſo hardy as to apprehend without 
the leaſt ceremony that when the ancient 


pPhiloſophers ſpeak of their Gods and Dz- . 


mons, they muſt mean the ſame as a be- 


| lieverdoes by the true God- and the hoſt of 


angels. This is a fact too well known to 
need any particular proof; but, however, 
I ſhall produce one inſtance of it from the 
great Bochart, which, as this learned man 
was not leſs {killed in ſacred than in pro- 
phane knowledge, is ſo much the more re- 
markable, and may ſerve to teach us, that 


before we venture to aſſert an agreement 


between the Bible and the heathen coſ- 
mogonies in any article of moment, ſome 


caution is abſolutely neceſſary. 


Sanchonatho, in his coſmogony, after he , 


| has aſſerted his firſt dark principle of the 


univerſe, and a ſecond God begotten of 
him by a ſelf-concupiſcence, ſets down, in 


the third order, a ſort of dæmons or intel- 
ligent animals, which he calls Zophe/emin, 


ſpies or * of the n each of 
them 


them formed in the ſhape of an egg, and 
generated from mud; which Zopheſemin 
are ſuppoſed by Bechart, to mean the ce- 
leſtial angels, the intelligent and real in- 
habitants of the inviſible heavens. A criti- 

ciſm ſo evidently abſurd and contrary to 
truth, that I ſhall not undertake to diſ- 

prove it; and the rather, becauſe it is taken 
proper notice YE _ the lear ned vey 


Cumberland”. « 
This ndecountabhs: _ of ſearching 


for ſacred truth amongſt the writings of 
Pe 1 hath ee too 2 and 


TIF too 

01446 Prep. Evan; lib. I. c. 10. . 

The learned Hochart hath: rightly e of 
the name Zophe/omim from the Hebrew NR. fignifying 
 Jpeculators or obſervers, and Y heaven; but he does 
violence to the author's whole text and ſcope; beſides that 
he oppoſes Fuſebius's juſt reflection upon him, as not pro- 
pounding the inhabitants of heaven, 7. 6. the angels, for _ 
| Deities, when he interprets theſe Zophe/emin to be angels, 
For how ſhould angels be bred, as theſe are ſaid to be, out of 
mud? How, when angels are ſp generated, ſhall the ſung 
moon, and ftars, ſhine out? how ſhall angels be thaped like 
an egg, or in a roundiſh form ? Ihe truth is, his mind was | 
prepoſſeſſed with Chriſtian notions, and he vainly imagined 
that an Heathen muſt be ſo too. But Sanchoniarhs meant 
only, that the celeſtial bodies are intelligent, and ſee what is 
done here below; and, therefore, were to be adored as © 
Gods. Remark: upon the Hiſt. of Sanch. p. 21. 
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too able advocates both ancient and mo- 
dern; and though we ought not to ſuſpect, 
that in all caſes it proceeds from a very bad 
principle, yet can it ſeldom or never be re- 

ferred to a very good one; and the attempt 

muſt be in general fruitleſs and unſatisfac- 
tory: for though it be granted, that upon 

the riſe and progreſs of idolatry after the 
flood, the moſt ancient Heathens carried 
off many ſublime myſteries of the true re- 
ligion, and purloined'more in after ages 
from the people of God; yet when they 
were in poſſeſſion of them, they mixed 
them up with their ou atheiſtical princi- 

ples, then ſtrained away the purer part of 
the mixture, and let it run to waſte: ſo 
that if we now ſeek it again from them, 
there is little to be found but their on fil 
thy ſediments inſtead of it. And if in ſcat- 

tered fragments, borrowed from the He- 
brews, there ſhould be found ſome dark 
notices of the true God, yet, after all, we 
are not to form our ſentiments from the 
Heathen theology, but to reform and cor- 
rect that ag the ee 
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His remarks upon the Athandfian and Ni icene | 
een obviaree. 


H E intent of ths e in 
theſe remarks is, to point out a few 
eee both in the language and in 
the ſenſe of theſe two Creeds, when com- 
pared either with themſelves, or with each 
other. But, I fear, that whatever contradic- 
tions we ſhall mect with, they will at laſt 
prove to be nothing but the genuine pro- 
duce of his own imagination. I will try 
the experiment, by ſetting down theſe re- 
marks ſeparately, and ſubjoining a reply | 
to each of them. - _ 
| Remark IJ. The daftrins of three Hy- 
% poſtaſes, was not the doctrine of the | 
„council of Nice, but was afterwards a- 
*« dopted by ſome of the Conſuſtantialiſis, 
and was inſerted in that Creed which 
goes under the name of Athanaſius z but 
* which could not poſſibly have been writ- 
sten by hun, becauſe he, as well as the 
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Lo reſt of the Nicene Fathers, inſiſted upon 
* it, that there was but one Hypoſtafis in 
„the Trinity, any more than one Ha. 
His reaſon then for affirming that the 
Creed which goes under the name of Atha- 
naſius, could not poſſibly have been written 
by him, is, becauſe he in/ifted upon it, that 
there was but one Hypaſtaſis in the Trinity, 
any more than one Ha. This cannot poſ- 
fibly be true, becauſe on the contrary 
Athanafius in ſiſted upon it, that in the Tri- 
nity, there is one La and three Hypoſtaſes: 
as a proof of which, the following inſtan- 
ces will be eſteemed ſufficient. In his Ne 
tions, we find theſe two, with their re- 
ſpective anſwers How many Eſſences da 
you confeſs in the Godhead? Anſ. I confeſs 
onE Eſſence, one Nature, &c. Qu. How 
many Hypoſtaſes do you confeſs in the God- 
head? . A I confeſs THREE HyPosTASES 


1p. 135. | 
The author Natel 3 cited theſe Queftion of ' 
 Athanafiur, can have no right to object to their authority, | 
However, to ſatisfy all ſcruples, let the reader conſult that 
vndoubtedly genuine oration, | Unam oo Chriftum, in 
which hypotafir W 0 uſed IND as equi · 
Falent terms, 
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er 5", &c. And again, in his Dialogue 
with a Aa he ſays, Teac tabs; ort 
Kay „ m Albi old rag TPEIE To- 
caru;". Hitherts you have been made to un- 
derftand, that even the Old Teftament declares 
for the doctrine of TREE Hypeftaſer. It is 
likewiſe clear, that Athanaftus never meant 
to confound the ſenſe of theſe terms, ſo as 
to make them ſynonymous, becauſe he has 
explained the one Hypoftafir, by wprrunen, 

perſon, and the other, Ma, by obe, nature; 

which are as diſtinct in their fignifications, 
as any other terms whatever. That the 
term Hypoſtaſis us applied to the perſonality, 
is not of later date than the Nicene age, 
appears eyen from an epiſtle of Arius him- 
ſelf preſerved by Epiphanius, and written 
to Alexander biſhop of Alexandria before 
the Nicene council. We therein obſerve 


the followin g words g. Tp6ig , Y. viroras 
cus, waſnp, Tos, xa Ai Tiveupam. vid: "mt 
Heref, LAIX. 


j II. 


= By d gay Yor vuchoyngy ATI. Mia, beat Aryu, 
Jer pve, & c. EP. Tmoragu; d moon ,ein ins vv You x 
Fo ene, TO TO 442. 

"Pe k F. 25. | | 
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II.“ Socrates, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian 
* ſays from Iraneus” (the grammarian, not 
the Father } ** that though the word Hypo- 
« flaſis was not uſed by the more ancient 
* philoſophers, yet, ſays he, you muſt un- 
«« derſtand that the moderns make uſe of 
| « jt inſtead of . 

Socrates does not ſpeak of the moderns, 
as intimating the Chriſtiants, but the mo- 
dern Greek philoſophers ; and our buſineſs 
at preſent is not with them, but with the 
intention of the Nicene Fathers, 

III. To fay therefore that the three 
_ *« Perſons in the Trinity are one Na and 
* three Hypeſtaſet, is the ſame thing as to 
% ſay, that they are ane ſubſtance and three = 
, ſubſtances at the ſame time; which I take | 
« to beacontradiction in terms, and there- 
« fore cannot be affirmed even of God 
e himſclf?.” 

No: it is the ſame thing as to ſay, that 
they are three perſons and one nature; ſince 
Athanaſius explains the word Hypoſtaſit by 
WporwTFor, perſon, and Ujia by puoy, nature; 
which is ” > ſo far from being a 

. contradiction 
P. 166. bid. and 137. 


: I 
contradiction in terms, that it is the very 
thing the church means to expreſs and in- 
ſiſt upon. 
IV. „ When it is ſaid in the Nicene 
Creed, that the Son is ex Ty; vows Tv Ha- 
„reg, of the ſubſtance of the Father, and 
„ that he is oyoroG» T Har, of one ſub- 
* Rance with the Father—wherein does 
the difference, conſiſt ? Why, in being 
« ſaid to be Free ſubſtances at the ſame 
time that they are but one ſubſtance“. 
It is not ſaid, either in this place or any 
v here elſe, that the Perſons of the Trinity 
are three ſubſtances; but when a man is ſo 
violently heated with his own opinion, he 
makes byt a very indifferent critic. By the 
former of theſe expreſſions, we are to un- 
derſtand (as it is ſaid in the Creed itſelf) 


that the Son was yewnberra, begotten, in Ty; 


Aci, of or from the ſubtance of the Father, 
and by the latter, that when ſo begotten, 
he was 9ovo:G-, of the ſame ſubſtance na- 
ture, or eſſence, with the Father, though 
a different Per/on from him. If he was be- 
gotten of the e be muſt. be of the 

| ſame 
ant 
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ſame eſſence or nature from which he was 
begotten, and yet is not to be confounded 
in perſon with the Father: which was the 
hereſy of Sabellius, who maintained that 


the Trinity was poromporwn®., i. e. that it 
conſiſted of one Perſon numerically the 
ſame, but 7pwyu8., diſtinguiſhed wy three 
different appellations, 
V. „I am very ſenſible that in our Ex- 
% g/iſhtranſlation of the Creed, commonly 
« called the Athanafian Creed, we have 
, followed the church of Rome, whoſe in- 
„ fallibility can give what ſenſe it pleaſes 
* to words, in rendering the word Trac; 
« by the Engh/h word perſon, that church 
t having rendered * 7 the TOP word 
4. penſona 
Athanaſius, Epiplaniur, and all hs Greek 
. Fathers', have expounded it by the Greet 
word wpoorwnov, perſon; and therefore we 
my not CRONIN yr church of Rome's 
N Tan 


„p. 1 138. | £5 "9 

Tre, xa mgoourey TavTor f Wap” avrOuG Hypofos 
is perſona idim off apud ill. Se; Patres. Leont. De Sec. 
p. 388. And $S/dar affirms,” that Treracig ar Ty n- 
ae xa anon mapatioy ww To mpoure—Hypolafir, 
according to ecclefiaſtical and apollolical tradition, is the | 
ſame with _ : 


[7] 

| Latin word. This remark is ſucceeded by 
a long and moſt perplexed criticiſm upon 
the different acceptations of the word per- 
| ſon, as applied to men: which is all wide of 

the purpoſe ; becauſe we haye no concern 
either with its application to diſtinct and 
ſeparate men, or tothe ſame man conſidered 
in different capacities, but to the Gadhead: 
and when thus applied, we know what we 
would mean by it, and ſcorn any low equi- 
vocations about it. This attempt upon the 
words whereby we expreſs our faith, is no 
new thing; for whoever is in the leaſt con- 
verſant with eccleſiaſtical antiquity, will 
find that the Arians always harboured the 
moſt implacable enmity againſt them: for 
which, no other cauſe can be aſſigned, than 

that theſe terms, when applied ſo properly 
as they are in the Creeds, cut their hereſy 
up by the roots—hinc ile lackhryma ] But 
their wrath did not confine itſelf to the 
terms; did likewiſe moſt amply exert itfelt 
againſt the Nicene Biſhops, who, with 
others that embraced their ſentiments, were 
reported by the Arian fraternity to be no 


better than fools and adrots t, while them- 
| {elves 


* See Socr. Schol. lib. i. ch. 9. 
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ſelves were the only wiſe and knowing 
amongſt mankind. 

VI. “I cannot help ſaying, it is ſome- 

* thing odd to have theſe two Creeds (the 
 «« Nicene and Athanafian) eſtabliſhed in the 
% ſame church, in one of which thoſe are 
declared to be accurſed, who deny the 
« Son to be of the ſame Hypoſtafis or Uſa = 
« with the Father; and in the other, it is 
« declared they cannot be ſaved, who do not 
« aſſert, that there is one Hypoſtaſis of the 
% Father, and another of the Son, and an- 
* other of the Holy Ghoſt"” 


This ſeeming contradiction ariſes cate 


from his confounding the words u and 
 vogao;: for though it be ſaid, in the ana- 
thema annexed at the end of the Nicene 
Creed, that they are accurſed who ſay that 
the Son is of any other Hypoſtaſis or fia 


tan of the Father, yet when it is conſi- 


dered, that the Son is of the Hypotafis in 
one ſenſe, and of the /a in another, the 
Athanafian and Nicene Creeds are not at va- 
riance. Thus, the Son, as God, is of the 
Father's U/a, and en of that divine 

nature 
3 13 


x 29 ] 

nature or flies; from which he is gene- 
rated: as a Son, he is begotten of the Fa- 
| ther's Hypoſtaſis or Perſon ; which makes 
the contradiction vaniſh entirely; ſince it 
ſhews, that there may be three Hypoſtaſes 
in the Godhead, as the Athanaſan Creed 
| ſets forth; and that the Son may be begot- 
ten of the Father's Hypoſtaſis, as it is aſſerted 
in the Nicene. But, even ſuppoſing his ob- 
ſervation upon this anathema to be juſt, yet 
his ſuſpicion of oddneſs in the eſtabliſhment 
of the church is altogether groundleſs; 
ſince it is wholly omitted in that form of 
the Nicene Creed inſerted in our Book of 
Common Prayer ; and therefore it is weak 

to calumniate the Proteſtant church, for 
eſtabliſhing what it hath never eſtabliſhed 


= all. 


Theſe are all the remarks I thought it 
neceſſary to take any notice of. But the 


author of them, ſuppoſing they have put 
us into ſuch diſorder, that our only way 


to make a fair retreat, and give up the mat- 


ter as unintelligible, beſtows upon us the 
following ſneer—** In order to obviate all 
te theſe objections, it is thought ſufficient 


* . 8 * voy 


id „ 
0 
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« by ſome, to ſay, that there are many 
« powers in the divine nature, which hu- 
« man beings are not capable of compre» 
« hending“.“ But, with humble ſubmiſ+ 
| fion, we are not reduced to this method of 
obwiating theſe objettions:; and though ſuch 
a declamatory method would have ſpared 
me much trouble, yet have I endeavoured 
to ſet theſe objections aſide, by ſhewing 
that, in effect, there are no real objections 
either againſt the ſenſe of a Trinity in 
Unity, or againſt the manner in which this 
doctrine is ſet forth in the Creeds. For 
whatever degree of humility and acqui- 
eſcence is expected in relation to the articles 
of our faith, neither the ſcripture, nor the 
church- catholic requires us to believe that 
the Holy Trinity are one and three in on- 
and the ſame reſpect; which would indeed 
be a moſt inſuperable contradiction : but 
in the ſenſe we hold it, there i is no con- 
tradiction at all. 

As for his frequent uſe of the name Con- 
ublſtantialiſtt, as if thoſe, who believe 2 
conſubſtantial T rinity, were ſome private 

Patty 


„. 
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party « or ſect of chriſtians diſſenting from 
the truth—his charging us with following 
the Pope's infallibility—and his affirming 
with ſuch confidence, that the revelation 
of” this wonderful doctrine came originally - 
from the Papal chair —in all this he is as 
equitable as when he compares us to the 
bigoted members of the Church of Rome, for 
thewing ſume regard to ſincerity and mo- 
ral honeſty in our ſubſcription to Creeds 
and Articles. For though in the holy 
ſcriptures it be not aſſerted ratidem literic, 
that the Trinity is conſubſlantial, yet is it 
expreſsly declared, that the Lord aur God is 
ONE JEHOVAH, and that 7he Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, are ox x, that is, one eter- 
nal nature, co-equal in majeſty, wiſdom, 
power, and every other attribute of eſſential 
divinity. At our haptiſm we are, after the 
ordinance of Cri? our Lord, ſolemnly ini-" 
tiated into the faith of a Trinity in Unity— 
The inſpired Apoſtles, and from them the 
church-catholic, pronounce their bleflings 
in ſtrict conformity with this faith, as the 
High Prieſt, on the day of the great yearly 


* did upon the Iſraelites by a 
R three- 
; P. 151, 
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threefold repetition of the name Jehovah! , 
and the two Teſtaments, as hath been 
ſhewn, abound with the revelation of Hits 
divine myſtery. 

It is therefore, without all controverſy, a 
ſcriptural truth, that the Godhead is ou, 
and that in this Godhead there are T, 1 
Perſons: and if the author can deviſe any 
method of expreſſing their unity more fully 
and more ſenſibly than by the word conſub- 
flantial, let him advance it: but torepreſent 
the whole as of no higher an original than 
the Papal chair, when even the very word 
conſubſlantial was not borrowed from thence, 
is to betray the weakneſs of his own cauſe, 
and offer an affront to the common ſenſe of 
every Proteſtant Chriſtian. 

Another method he takes of blending 
this doctrine and Popery together, is by 


_ obſerving, that when the Proteſtants ar- 


gue againſt the doctrine of tranſub/tanti- 
ation, the Papiſts never fail objecting 
« the equal incredibility of a conſubſlantial 
“ Trinity”,” This is very true: but a 
Proteflant is not bound to anſwer for the 
indiſcretion of a Papi, in putting the doc- 


trine 
Numb. vi. 24 * 1 bid. 
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trine of a conſubtantial Trinity upon a level 
with a franſulſtantiation of the ſacramental 
elements: and a parallel between theſe two 
doctrines eannot poſſibly turn out to the 
diſadvantage of the former, ſince the one 
is ſubjected to the ſcrutiny of our ſenſes, 
and contradicts them; the other is above 
our ſenſes, and does not contradict our rea- 
ſon. If indeed he rejects the myſtery of a 
Trinity in Unity, becauſe he is pleaſed to 
think it incredible, the argument drawn 
from hence carries with it no more weight 
than that of a bad example; the ill effect 
of which is always rendered as extenſive as 
poſſible by others of the ſame perſuaſion; 
who take infinite pains by the means of 
News Papers and Reviews to deceive the 
ignorant, and make the Coffee-houſes ring 
with the praiſes of ſuch reformed Theology 
as that of this hay, and other weaker writs 
tings upon the ſame ſubject; that we may 
become ripe for reformation, that is, ready 
to abjure the primitive faith, and to receive 
in its ſtead either the ſcepticiſm of Bayle, 
or the enthuſiaſtic philoſophy of Socinus. 
The chriſtian reader, I truſt, will not take 
me for his enemy if I give him warning 
| | not 


Lie. 
not to be impoſed upon by ſuch reports, but 
to prove all things and hold faſt that which is 
goed. The queſtion is not, whether a Tri- 
nity was believed by Haadley, Clarke, or 
Claytin;z but whether it is revealed in the 
Holy Scripture, not a ſyllable of which 
will be invalidated by the diſbelief of the 
whole world. For every controverſy con- 
cerning the myſteries of our religion will 

have a ſecond and a more ſolemn hearing; 
when God who gave the Word ſhall come 
to make inquiſition how it hath been re- 
ccived and followed. Our Arians therefore 
will do. well to conſider, not how they 
may put a face upon their cauſe in the ſight 
of men, by miſrepreſenting the ſcripture, 
depreciating the primitive Fathers and 
Martyrs, applauding to the ſkies every deiſ- 
ical ſcribbler, ſcoffing at uniformity, rail- 

ing at orthodoxy, and publiſhing all manner 
of ſcandal againſt the church and the friends 
of it; but how all their pretended refor- 
mations will appear in the ſight of God; 
before whom they muſt either maintain 
them as they do now, or take the conſe- 
quences; for it will be too late to retract 2 
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